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/ returned^ and saw under the sun^ 
that the race is not to the swift^ 
nor the battle to the strongs net- 
ther yet bread to the wise^ nor yet 
riches to men of understandings nor 
yet favor to men of skilly but time 
and CHANCE happeneth to them all. 
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BOOK ONE 



Time and Chance 




CHAPTER I 

IN THE northeastern corner of the State 
of Ohio is a little space of territory^ 
about sixty-five miles square, known as 
the Western Reserve.* 
In congressional proceedings, especially when the 
tariff is up for discussion, one hears much of this lit- 
tle tract. On questions of wool, and dairy products 
it seems as though nothing can be done without con- 
sulting the people of the Western Reserve, and the 
rate on steel rails cannot be safely raised or lowered 
until this peculiar people has been interviewed. 

And when one considers the fact that this little 
comer has supplied one president, several statesmen, 
and the man who, Victor Hugo says, precipitated the 
Civil War, it does seem as if the Western Reserve 
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TIME AND ^^^^ ^^ influence quite out of proportion to its 
CHANCB ^i^'iS^^^^^^^^ dimensions. , 

In the year 1800 all that vast territory west of 
Pennsylvania and north of the Ohio River, stretch- 
ing through to the Mississippi, was known as the 
Northwestern Territory. 

Certain states that had supplied a contingent of 
soldiers to clear this region of the French and hostile 
Indians, made claim to the soil, and there seemed 
danger that serious differences would arise. But to 
adjust matters the several states relinquished their 
claims in favor of the general government : Virginia 
reserving a small strip on the Ohio River for Military 
purposes, and Connecticut, putting forth a like ex- 
cuse, keeping the tract known as the Western Reserve* 

Not needing the land for her soldiery, Connecticut 
with characteristic thrift offered it for sale. And so it 
was divided into farms, and many hardy, restless men 
of the ''Nutmeg State," on whom civilization yeas 
pressing too heavily, packed up their earthly posses- 
sions and hastened as fast as oxcart could go to this 
new Canaan. 

Of course, the men did not go alone : only gam- 
blers, speculators, pirates, tramps, and clubmen think 
of defeating Deity by leaving women behind. 

In those days Nature had her way ; and when, in 
the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and five, 
Nathan Crosby, of Torrington, proposed going to the 
Western Reserve, his affianced wife, Ruth Halsted, 
spoke in the words of that other Ruth of long, long 
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ago, and said : *' Entreat me not to leave thee, or to time and 
return from following after thee; for whither thou chance 
goesti I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God«" 

The bans had already been posted at the church 
door. The marriage day had been arranged for a 
month later, but was hastened a little; for Owen 
Brown and his family, who lived in the third house 
across the creek, were soon to start west ; and the 
Judson family were going with them. 

Nathan Crosby was twenty-two, tall, slender, lithe 
and brown. Ruth was nineteen, with cheeks like ripe 
pippins, laughing eyes, and ringlets that stole out 
from under the sober sun-bonnet in a very venture- 
some way. 

Nathan's patrimony was a fine team of young steers ; 
the cart was the work of his own hands, fashioned, 
molded, bent and hewn into shape at odd hours, scat- 
tered over three years' time. 

The bride's dower consisted of five quilts, a bolt 
of homespun linen, certain yards of linsey woolsey and 
three hickory chairs. 

The day for the wedding was set. The day came — 
bright, clear, and warm, as becomes a May-day. And 
although the hour of nine in the morning was an un- 
usual one for a marriage feast, yet even before eight 
o'clock there were horses tied to every tree along the 
road in front of Hiram Halsted's house, and numer- 
ous oxcarts that looked as if they might have come 
from a distance block the way ; for the patient bearers 
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TIME AND of faoidens that drew these carts were lying down 
CHANCE chewing the cud of reverie. 

There were men sitting cm the frcmt fence whittling 
sticks, and men cm the stoop, and men lying on the 
grass ; and about the back door, and among theidiiie 
covered tables spread under the trees, women flatter- 
ed nervonsfyback andibrdL And there were children, 
duldren everywhere; children of all sizes, ages and 
complexions, and some of the women idio lingered 
about the tables, adding a touch here and there, car- 
ried babies in their arms. 

All were dressed in their " other clothes " and all 
were, therefore, a bit uncomftvtable ; and the conver- 
sation was in a lowered tone as if 't were a funeral 
instead of a wedding. The bees buzzed solemnly in 
the locusts and the summer wind sighed softly through 
the trees, but now and again a baby spoke up loud 
and clear as babies will. 

Then there came a sudden hush, and the men on 
the fence slid off their perches and shut their knives 
with a quick snap ; they pulled off their hats and 
some removed large chews of tobacco. Those on the 
grass stood up. The women, who had fluttered about 
the back door now stood around the front ; the babies 
were quiet, the children frightened. In the midst of 
this expectant stillness, when every heart beat fast, 
Nathan Crosby and Ruth Halsted walked out onto 
the little porch arm in arm. They stood so that all 
the company in the yard could see them, and the 
white haired old minister read the marriage service 
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and then all the people heard his concluding words : time and 
** And I do now pronounce you man and wife." CHANCE 

Then there was a prayer, a hymn was sung, and the 
people laughed and shook hands with each other and 
crowded around to salute the bride. The babies raised 
their voices, the bees hummed louder than ever, birds 
sang in the tall poplars and the women moved back 
and forth from kitchen to tables in laughing haste. 
Soon the bride and groom were ushered to places 
at the head of one of the long tables, and the rest of 
the seats were quickly filled. The old preacher said 
grace, and the white petals from the apple blossoms 
fell like snow as the summer wind blew softly from 
the south. 
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ATHAN and Ruth did not eat much ; they 
only made pretense, and merely tasted 
the food that the women piled so lavishly 
on their plates. 
They were watching the yoong men who were so 
busily loading the canvas-covered oxcart that stood 
out by the front gate. Into the cart went the three 
hickory chairs and. the five bed quilts; then more 
hickory chairs and more bed quilts, that had been 
brought by aunts and uncles up the creek. And aunts 
and uncles from down the creek had brought bags of 
beans and potatoes and com. And neighbc^s had 
contributed hams and dried beef, and the miller had 
sent a hundred pounds of meal. Then there were 
rolling pins, and potato mashers, and butter ladles, 
and wooden spoons and more articles whittled out 
from trees than any one ever saw or ever will see out- 
side of the State of Connecticut. 

And Nathan and Ruth saw all these things being 
packed away in their own cart — the cart that Nathaa 



had made and fashioned with his own hands — ^the cart 
that Ruth had come to see and admired as the young 
man worked at it. It was *' our** cart and those were 
** our** things, and they clasped hands beneath the 
table, and tears filled their eyes, and the women railed 
them on loss of appetite and the men laughed loud as 
the jest went round. 

But now something else caught the attention of the 
assemblage : an enormous wagon drawn by four oxen, 
with three carts behind, all followed by half a dozen 
cows and twice as many sheep, driven by several boys, 
some of whom rode horses and colts. 

** It 's the Browns and the Judsons starting west," 
said one whittler to another. 

And Mr. and Mrs. Brown and Mr. and Mrs. Jud- 
son arose hastily from the table and began calling to 
several small, rosy-faced, barefoot Browns and Judsons. 

The caravan stopped in the road in front of the 
Halsted cottage and then there was much kissing and 
handshaking. The women wept and wiped their eyes 
on their big check aprons, and all the babies cried 
and the dogs barked, and the bees buzzed discordantly 
as the wind made a mournful sound through the trees, 
and a robin called anxiously for his mate from the top 
of the tallest poplar. 

Sundry little Judsons were packed away on top o 
the household goods in the carts and wagon ; various 
Browns were distributed likewise, while other Browns 
in jeans, and Judsons in linsey woolsey got permission 
to foDow behind and (irive the sheep. Mrs. Brown sat 
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on the seat ol the big wagon holding a baby, and by 
her side was another, with nose oat of joint, scarcely 
two years old. And so amid a shont of goodbye's and 
God-Uess-yoo's, there was a flourish of ox goads, and 
the creaking caralcade started slowly away. 

^Oh, stop, please— one nxnnent ! where is J<^m? 
has anyone seen my little John? " cried Mrs. Brown 
from out the depths of her Mack son bonnet 

<'Oh, he 'sail safe! Ruth Hakted— I mean my 
wife — ^has him!" caUed tall Nathan Crosby from 
where he walked by the side of the young steers. 

''Who did you say? " laughed a stout man. 

*' Land sakes ! — ^he 's leamin' quick ! " said an eld- 
erly woman. 

But Nathan only looked back at the high seat where 
Ruth sat smiling, crying, and l^ushing with her arm 
around a slender, yellow haired little five-year-old boy. 
A sickly, sedate, bhie-eyed boy who thought and 
thought when he should have played ; who had been 
bom into one of those great big old-time fomilies, 
when babies were fashionable, and where there was 
not always quite love enough to go 'round, and no 
time to manifest it even if there had been. 

And so this young woman whose heart was so 
overflowing with affection, smoothed the shock of 
tawny hair and held the lad dose to her side. 

The caravan moved slowly up the village street^ 

across the old wooden bridge, where there was notice 

of a fine for him who drove ^ter than a walk, on up 

the valley. And the oxen pushed and clashed horn 
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against horn, and the children from the village^ who time and 

had trooped behind, began to drop back, and finally, chance 

only the Browns and the Judsons and the Crosbys 

were left : they and their cattle and their babies and 

their flocks. 

The sun was beating down hot and the stony road was 

dry and dusty. 

** Ruth, Ruth Halsted, where are we going? " asked 
the little yellow boy in childish treble. 

" We are going to the Western Reserve, John." 

" And will we get there to-night? " 

" No, dear little boy, not to-night, nor to-morrow 
night, nor the next, nor in a week — it may take us 
three months — ^you are not sorry, though, are you?" 

** No — no, I don't care how long it takes if I can be 
with you ! " said the boy. The bride of an hour kissed 
the little yellow boy and laid his tired head in her lap. 

And the boy slept ; and Nathan Crosby, tall, lithe, 
bronzed and strong looked up and smiled and smiled. 
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Ill 

|E 'LL make a \Ag march this first day — 
the cattle will drive better after we get 
'em good and tired." 

''That 's so, Captain Judson, I guess 
they win," answered Deacon Brown. 

The big wagon and the four carts had been driven 
into a stream — ^wide, shallow and rock bottomed. The 
oxen drank with great deliberation, and as the vehi- 
cles stood there side by side, the cool water gurgling 
through the spokes, little John Brown awoke with a 
start 

" Oh, Ruth, it is n't a Noah's flood, is it? " 
"No, dear, it 's only Timber Creek — ^we have come 
six miles ! " 

" Your baby is pretty cute. Mister Crosby," called 
the oldest Judson boy, Jedediah by name, a freckled 
youth of twenty, who was too iHg for a boy and not 
yet a man. He rode his horse into the stream and 
stopped opposite the young steers — "O Judas ! " he 
suddenly shouted — his horse was lying down with 
i8 



him in the stream. He sprang o£E into the water, time and 
which was over his boot tops, and gave a kick at the chance 
colt that had gone down in a way that gave the blank- 
et, that served for a saddle, a complete wetting. 

The women and children sent up a shout of laugh- 
ter and even old Captain Judson chuckled. 

'^ Yes, the boy is rather cute, thank 'ee," answered 
Nathan. 

The colt sprang up, shook the water from his hide 
and made a bound for the opposite shore. The rope 
ran through the young man's hands — he clutched at 
the knot at the end, and it drew him forward one big 
stride. His feet slipped on the flat stones and then 
shot up above the water and down went the youth 
with a ker-splash. 

Then there was applause and more laughter. 

" Yes, our baby is all right ; how 's your oldest, 
sister Judson?" 

^^ He always did believe in immersion ! *' answered 
the father. 

** Now, Pa, we should not speak lightly of sacred 
things," spoke the woman in mild rebuke. 

" Nothin' very sacred about Jed's losing a little of 
his dignity — is there Deacon Brown? " 

^'It won't hurt the boy-r-SataQ gets us all by the 
heels at times, and pride must have a faUi" 

The sheep had come up by this time and stood ir- 
resolute, bleating on the shore. A boy seized a black 
faced lamb in his arms and began wading across, the 
mother anxiously followed after her woolly offspring, 
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TIMB AND ^^^ ^^ '^^ ^ ^^ sheep straggled aloDg behind. 
CHANCE *' tiere, Joe, take this gourd and milk a pint from 
the red cow — the baby *s hungry I " Why the red cow 
should be milked for the benefit of the baby, that 
was at that very instant intent on satisfying hunger 
would not have been apparent to an outsider. But 
there was " the baby " and « the little baby." 

The baby depended on the red cow^ but the little 
baby knew a scheme worth two o' that, as it nosed 
under the homespun ^lawL 

So the gourd wds duly brought by a ruddy lad with 
trousers rolled to his thighs, who evidently believed 
in immersioUi too, for he would not have cared had 
he been wet all over. 

''Go 'way, you rascal, don't you splash us," shout- 
ed Nathan who was now sitting up on the seat by the 
side of his wife and Uttle John. 

" Well, here we go— Gee, Buck ! you Bright ! " and 
away they went up the bank with crack of whip and 
sing-song creak of the great awkward carts as they 
followed one after another. 

Jedediah had caught his horse and stood very be- 
draggled on a rock wringing his coat 

** I say. Captain Judson, how 's your baby? " called 
Nathan as he swung past and pointed at the picture. 

And so they moved on to the west and the day 
wore away; the sun was sending out long shadows 
towards Torrington, but Torrington was fifteen miles 
behind and only two out of all that cavalcade of 
twenty souls were ever to see the smiling village again. 
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Another mile and the road skirted a brook that time and 
ran dancing and singing over the pebbles. Just across chance 
was a stretch of bottom-land where the grass grew 
lusty, dewy and fragrant. 

Captain Judson called ** Here we raise our Ebenez- 
er ! '* Some one started a hymn and the vehicles hauled 
out under a little grove of lofty pines that grew by 
the brookside. The boys with the cattle had lagged 
behind, but now they raised a shout and came for- 
ward on a run, and their clamor made more than one 
verse of the hymn out of the question. 

Quickly the oxen were unyoked, the horses unsad- 
dled ; the cattle drank lazily from the stream, and the 
horses rolled on the grass as if in glee that the day's 
work was done. 

The boys had been promised that they could fish, 
and they were not slow in turning over flat stones and 
rotting logs looking for bait. 

The little children were helped out of the wagons 
and the women climbed down by themselves, all save 
Ruth, who was tenderly assisted. 

And while the men got wood and brush for a fire 
the women had laid blankets on the grass for the ba- 
bies to lie on, and were getting out pans and kettles 
for cooking. 

The sun had set in a burst of golden glory behind 
the great, green hills ; and the air was now cool, so 
the crackling fire added a cheer and a hope to our 
homeless friends — a cheer that comes with genial 
warmth and a hope of supper. 
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TIME AND '^^^ ketUe was soon singing over the coals from 
CHANCE where it hung over the improvised crane, the bacon 
was sputtering in the spider; potatoes were roasted 
in the ashes and the coffee made from parched com 
was sending out its fragrant aroma. The red cow had 
supplied her contribution, and the boys and girls who 
had wandered off up and down the creek fishing were 
called^ and after Deacon Brown had said a short grace, 
business began. The women waited on the children 
first, and everything was in common. There was no 
mine, nor thine, but all was ours. 

And how they did eat ! 

The children talked and jabbered (for even Puri- 
tan children jabber, else they wither and die) and 
told of the things they saw, and of the things that 
they intended to do, and all the time they ate. And 
the fond parents smiled, and Nathan and Ruth sat on 
a bowlder, eating from one plate, and little John sat 
at their feet. Once he looked up and said : ** Ruth." 

" Yes, John." 

"Is n't it fun?" 

" Indeed it is I " 

"Are n't you glad we *re here? " 

" Yes, John, I 'm very glad." 

Off to the east a big yellow star arose, and then 
more stars peeped forth one by one, and the dusk 
gathered, and the great green hill turned to a purple 
mound that lifted itself a giant shadow against the 
sky. Brush was heaped on the smouldering fire, and 
then the women tucked up their dresses and washed 
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the dishes in the brook. The babies lying on the ii^^^ and 

spread-out blankets were asleep. Boxes and packages chance 

were taken out of the carts and wagons so as to 

make up beds, and sleepy children were lifted off the 

ground and bundled away here and there under the 

big canvas-covered tops. Several of the horses and 

oxen were hobbled, the dogs were turned loose, more 

wood was piled on the fire and all lay down to rest. 

From a pond a mile away came the solemn croak of 

frogs, whip-poor-wills called, the distant screech of an 

owl was heard, and all the time the brook sang its 

ceaseless lullaby of rythmic song. June bugs buzzed 

and bumped along the dark, the night wind sighed 

softly thro' the pines, and as the stars kept guard tired 

nature slept. 
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|IRDS and babies go to sleep at sundown^ 
and like Solomon's ideal wonum, arise 
while yet it is night. 

The ecstacy of forest birds at the first 
flush of summer day-dawn is a thing to remember 
long. But to hide their song away in your heart so 
that you shall keep it forever and a day, you must 
have heard it in childhood. For then hope beat high, 
and a belief in the celestial, the mystical and the mi- 
raculous were living things like the song-birds them- 
selves ; then you never doubted but that the magic 
potency of the thyrsus would yet be yours, and at the 
waving of your wand spirits would start, and men 
would do your bidding. 

Or — ^well, yes — ^if you hear those wild notes of un- 
seen songsters just when the first flush of pink comes 
into the east, and as the shadows flee away, and you 
are on your wedding journey, perhaps then you will 
hold them deathless long after great things are forgot : 
just as men win fortunes and kingdoms, and gamble 
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them away, and yet keep hidden in sacred nooks faded time and 
bits of ribbon and tatters of lace. CHANCE 

Before sunrise, even as jocund day stood tiptoe on 
the mountain top, the camp was astir. The fire was 
crackling merrily, the children were washing their 
hands and faces in the stream, and those too small, 
or without the necessary ambition to perform their 
own ablutions, were having the task done for them ; 
not o'er gently, but kindly. Two older boys were 
cleaning fish and a big girl, called Sis, was rolling the 
brook trout in commeal. 

Great heaps of white mist went reeling up the dis- 
tant hillside like bacchantes of the night hieing them 
home from the dance. The dew hung in beads on the 
grass blades and leaves. Soon the sun's rays fell over 
all and turned the pearly beads to diamonds and show- 
ed great stretches of gauzy lace-stuff where busy spi- 
ders had spun their webs : sending out into the dark- 
ness filament after filament-— swajring out into the un- 
known until somewhere they held fast, and the morn- 
ing sun made all plain. 

When breakfast was ready, a blast was blown on a 
horn. There was a quick gathering of the clans ; and 
about the fire savory things steamed and even the 
elder children, intent on fbhing, came trooping in 
from the underbrush. 

« Don't let Jed pray, he 's too long winded— eveiy- 
thing will all get cold," whispered Mrs. Brown as she 
plucked the Deacon by the sleeve. 

The Deacon might have chided this mixing of ma- 



TIME AND ^^i^al and spirittial things in one breath, but he prid- 
CHANCE ^ himself on his prayers, so he only half smiled and 
lifting his voice to its best meetin'-honse tone an- 
nounced: "Number one sixty-nine — long metre — 
* Now doth the sun ascend the sky, and wake creation 
with its ray : Keep us from sin, O Lord most high, 
through all the actions of the day * — Sing ! " 

And so they sang, loud, clear and sincere ; the tree- 
tops answered it back, and a Uue jay on an overhang- 
ing limb sneered in disrepectful chatter. Mrs. Jud- 
son*s high-pitched falsetto shot up above the sound 
waves like a sharp church steeple out of a grove. 

The Deacon lined off the hymn just as if even the 
babies could not coo the well known words ; and so 
they sang there under the pines as the brook went 
singing a little purring love song of its own. Then a 
prayer, deep, earnest and heartfelt, was said, and be- 
fore the echo of the amen was heard the women were 
filling the wooden plates of the impatient children. 

" Mercy me ! " said Mrs. Judson, " mercy me ! Ruth 
Halsted, I thought brides alius looked after their hus- 
buns close— I did mine. So you don't know where he 
is gone to?'* 

" Why, Nathan is not hi, he and little John stroU- 
ed down the creek after cowslips." 

" It 's too late for greens," jerked Mrs. Judson. 

" They did not want cowslips for greens — they were 
going to get blossoms for me." 

" O ho ! and in a month you '11 have to split your 
own wood — that 's just the way of. the men." 
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Ruth did not answer, and so Jedediah chinked in 
the space by drawling: ^'Methinks it would have 
showed a better spirit if Nathan had been here to 
prayers— pass the Johnnie-cake, Sis." 

Ruth took up the horn that lay on a flat stone. 

Jedediah took a big mouthful of Johnnie-cake and 
said :" To absent "— 

Ruth pursed her pretty lips and blew a too-whoooo- 
too-whoooo 1 Her cheeks grew red, and as she paused 
for breath Jedediah continued : " ourselves from " — 

" Whoooo-too-too-whoQOO ! '* 

" public prayers * ' — 

" Too-too-whooo-whooo ! " 

"is evil"— 

« Whoooo 1 " 

" in the sight of the Lord ! *' 

The words came out with a roar clear above the 
sound of the horn. 

An answering shout was heard from the dingle. 

" I *11 go and find them/' said Ruth, and she trip- 
ped away. 

** You 'd better stay and eat your breakfuss,'' but 
Ruth had disappeared among the alders. 

*^ She 's a fine young woman ! " said Deacon Brown. 

" But worldly minded,'* said Mrs. Judson. 

" Well, a leetle that way, perhaps." 

In five minutes the alders shook, then parted, and 
Nathan and Ruth stepped forth, arm in arm, followed 
by little John, who was hugging something very 
closely in his arms. 
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TIME AND „ J ,^^ g^^ j^_j j^^^^ J „ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^j^jjj^ j^ j^jg 
CHANCE ^^^ ^^^^ ^y^ gjj^jj^ ^^jj delight. 

'' Got something ! Land sakes 1 '* cried his mother, 
" yes, you *ve got your hand all scratched some way 
— dear me ! let that thing go at once — what is it, 
anyway? " 

** Only a squirrel," laughed Nathan, as the boy took 
his prize around for each to admire. 

" Throw it away — he's bit you already — do you 
hear me?" and the mother with a babe at her breast 
made a threatening motion toward little John, who 
backed away holding the half-grown squirrel tighter 
than ever. 

** Oh, now mother 1 " said the Deacon. 

" I know," cried Ruth, " I know what we '11 do. I 
have a basket that will just make a nest for it We will 
weave bark over the top for a cover " — 

'' That 's what we '11 do," said Nathan, and he 
reached a long arm into the ox cart and brought 
forth a splint basket that was among the wedding 
presents. 

" Why did you let him get scratched so, Nathan ? 
you can't be trusted with children," said the tnother, 
not quite mollified. 

" He chased the squirrel and I chased him. He is 
so little that I lost him in the brush till all at once I 
heard him shout, ' I 've got it, I 've got it ! ' And 
when I had pushed through the bushes I found he 
had not only got the squirrel, but the squirrel had 
got him — ^by the hand with its teeth ; and the more 
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the squirrel fought and scratched, the more he held 

on, until I showed him how to hold it by the scruff '^^^ ^^^ 

of the neck." CHANCE 

" Land sakes ! How his hand do bleed— did n't he 
cry?" 

'* That boy? not he— he is n't that kind. When he 
gets hold of a thing he sticks." 

** May he ever cling to that which is righteousi" 
said Deacon Brown. 

** Amen and amen ! " solemnly said Jedediah. 

And so they ate breakfast there in the bright warm 
sunshine, and Ruth wove willow twigs, lacing them 
back and forth into a cover for the basket, and tall 
Nathan laughed and laughed and put delicious mor- 
sels of brook trout first into Ruth's mouth and then 
into little John's ; for John had to hold his squirrel 
and Ruth had to weave, so Nathan fed them both, 
and fed himself besides, and made sundry frivolous 
remarks. 

Across the creek in the clearing where the grass 
grew lush, and the warm sun fell, the sheep and the 
oxen having eaten their fill, were all lying down. 

** It 's a shame to trouble 'em, but we 've got to, I 
s'pose," said Captain Judson. 

*^ Yes, a voice says, ' Arise and get thee hence,' " 
remarked Jedediah. 

And as the men yoked the oxen, and the boys sad- 
dled their horses, the women packed the bedding 
away and piled in the furniture. The fire was put out 
and Captain Judson made a last survey for articles 
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that might be left. Nathan put his ann around his 
wife's waist and helped her up on the seat. Then with 
an, ** upsy daisy/' he swung little John up after, his 
squirrel basket tightly in his hand. 

" Ruth 1 " 

^*Yes, John." 

" Don't you wish we could stay here? " 

"All the time?" 

" Yes, just you and me and Nathan and Bob." 

"And who is Bob?" 

" Why, don't you know, he *s my squirrel? " 

" Nathan, did you hear what the boy said? " smil- 
ingly asked the blooming young woman. 

** Yes, dear one, I heard what he said, — * just you 
and me and Bob and John ' — I wish we could stay. " 
But the strong young man did not smile ; he was 
thinking. 

" Forward march? " shouted Captain Judson. 

The four oxen started with a jerk : the links of the 
big chain rattled, tightened, and the wagon moved. 
The carts fell in behind ; the cows moohed and lum- 
bered after. Two small Browns and a Juds6n rode the 
red cow; the sheep huddled into the road and the 
boys on horseback brought up the rear. 

" Start some familiar hymn," called the Captain. 

" Praise God from whom all blessings flow : " an- 
nounced the Deacon, and all sang with a will. 

And back under the pines the brook still sang the 
soothing little love ditty of its own. At least that was 
what Nathan and Ruth thought. 
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V 

.PTAIN JUDSON was in command of the 
little carayani as a matter of course ; for 
he had led a company of volunteer sol- 
diers through to the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory eight years before. They went to fight the 
French and Indians. But they could n*t find the 
French ; and the Indians did not find them, so there 
was no blood shed. Yet Captain Judson came back to 
Torrington covered with renown ; and like the mes- 
sengers of old who were sent forth to spy out the land 
he returned and reported favorably. He brought back 
no bunches of grapes swung on poles and carried on 
the brawny shoulders of strong men, but his report 
was as glowing as a sunset at sea and as beautiful as a 
rainbow touched by a dream. 

Captain Judson wore a rusty gilt cord around his 
hat as a hint of authority and a reminder of the stir- 
ring scenes that he had known in the imminent dead- 
ly breach. Good Deacon Brown did not much admire 
that cord — ^it savored of pomp and worldly lust Of 
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TIME AND course, he said nothing, but his wife knew what was 

CHANCE in his hearty as the wife of a roan's bosom alwa3rs 

does ; and she eased the Deacon's soul, as she might 

have scratched his back in a place that he could not 

reach, by saying confidentially : 

*' Captain Judson is a worthy man and means well, 
but his ancestors did not come over in the Mayflow- 
er : they were only sailors." 

And the Deacon softly chided her woman's tongue, 
as was meet. 

Jedediah Judson was the first child of his parents. 
They were religious people — ^were the Judsons — ^which 
is rather a needless remark when we consider that in 
those days Connecticut had a state religion and those 
who did not profess it were veritable Pariahs. 

Religious persecution had driven the forefathers of 
these people from the Old World. They had endured 
all — had given all for what they believed to be truth ; 
and if need be, their children were quite willing to 
repeat the process. And when they sang, ** Religion is 
the chief concern of mortals here below," they ex- 
pressed an idea that was mortised and riveted into 
the very granite of their natures. 

Jedediah was squat and freckled ; he had bright red 
hair that was somewhat curly, and china blue eyes. 
He was precocious in babyhood, and ''sassy" in 
youth, and as he was ** likely " his mother had set him 
apart for the ministry. He was not the son of a Le- 
vite, to be sure, but then her grandfather had been a 
preacher, and that her first-bom should be a preach- 
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er too — ^what nobler ambition? When the youngster time and 
could scarcely lisp, his fond mother would stand him CHANCB 
in a chair and ask : 

" What *s muzzer's boy going to be when he gets 
a great big man?" 

And the baby would say : 

" Preacher ! " 

Then he was taught to recite pieces and say verses 
and sing tunes, when there was company, and ail 
would laugh and approve by knowing nods. This per- 
formance was gone through whenever neighbors call- 
ed and was never omitted when the minister came. 

And the boy grew and waxed strong. 

This was rather a source of sorrow to his mother 
than otherwise, for that the ideal minister should be 
sickly none doubted : to be weak proved that he was 
not of the earth, and the probability that he might fly 
hence at any time gave a serious import to his words 
that caused cold streaks to shoot up the spines of the 
scoffers who sat on the back seats. For the pale man 
with a hollow cough was near to God ; and how could 
we reach God except through death? 

Then physical weakness was fit excuse for not en- 
gaging in manual labor. But even handicapped with 
health, Jedediah clung to the idea that he '^ had a 
call," and his mother constantly braced the thought 
for him. And as for Captain Judson, he was half proud 
and half ashamed of it. For Captain Judson was of a 
dual nature : one in whom the glamour of militia and 
the love of religion ruled in turn, and at times these 
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TIME AND spirits struggled for the mastery. And so he com- 
CHANCB promised by calling himself a Fighting Christian, but 

the real fact was that he was not much of a fighter 
nor a very good Christian. But then no man has ever 
yet been able to label and pigeon-hole himself aright. 
Captain Judson hoped for a military boy, and there- 
fore took small satisfaction in his preacher son. And 
so whenever the youth led in prayer, or lifted a hymn, 
or opened the Bible at random and read the message, 
the Captain squirmed and grew first hot then coM. 
But all this time Mrs. Judson looked on with deep, 
motherly pride and a hearty sense of satisfaction in 
the fact that she had been chosen to bear a sod whose 
office it was to snatch souls from the burning. 

But all by himself, unknown to a single soul, Cap- 
tain Judson had decided that if worst came to worst, 
and a fight were on, he would put Nathan Crosby 
second in command with orders to take full charge if 
he (Captain Judson) should fall. ** But then the dan- 
gers are few, and so prayers may answer," mused the 
Captain. 

Nathan Crosby was only a year older than Jedediah 
and was not half so smart, folks said. Jedediah had 
been away to school, had been in Boston and once in 
New Haven, and he had lived a whole year in a 
preacher's family studying theology. Just as we now 
demand that the fledgling lawyers shall begin their 
career by studying in a lawyer's office ; and as we re- 
fuse a diploma to a doctor who has not studied with 
a practitioner, so the former method was to have the 
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coming shepherd of a flock apprenticed to a preacher. time and 

Nathan had the dignity that comes from absence CHANCE 
of effort and freedom from pretense. He was usually 
sedate and talked but little; while Jedediah talked 
much. Nathan could take the long rifle and shoot a 
squirrel from the top of the tallest tree, without a 
rest, while Jedediah was " gun shy." 

Nathan could ride wild horses, break steers, and 
climb higher at a raising than any one else, yet he 
had never made a profession of religion. In fact, he 
never said anything about it one way or the other. 
He was as ignorant of his " inward state " as he was 
of his digestion. 

But the fact that he had not '' professed" caused 
the good villagers to look at him askance and shake 
their heads dubiously at the thought of so fine a girl 
as Ruth Halsted marrying an ungodly man. 

The risk of this proceeding had impressed itself 
even on Jedediah Judson, and as he had the happi- 
ness of humanity at heart he spoke to Ruth about it 
only a fortnight before the wedding. But what her 
answer was no one knew, but Jedediah, and he 
never told. He, however, had remarked to a neigh- 
bor that no one in all Torrington needed the grace 
of God in his heart more than Ruth Halsted. 
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VI 

|ND so the Judsons and the Browns and 
the Crosbys, advance ripples of the tide 
of Empire, went slowly rolling and bowl- 
ing to the west They followed the wind- 
ing roadway through the valleys, where tall green 
hills arose on either side; they crossed cooling 
streams, and curious bridges, the pieces all pegged 
together without the sign of a nail. 

They passed by stately silent forests, and moved 
through villages where all the people came out and 
stared — some wishing them GfOd-speed. And some- 
times they stopped for an hour or so at log houses by 
the way. And then the women would go in and com- 
pare babies and exchange little confidences ; and the 
men would talk about the crops and the hard times 
there in the East where the pressure of modem ways 
bore heavily. And when they would pass on they 
would be given garden truck and sage, sassafras or 
thoroughwort to make tea for the children, if they 
chanced to get sick. Then the oxen would be urged 
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forward and the women would wave aprons as a last timb and 

salute. At night they would camp near a stream where CHANCB 

the picking was good, for the animals must have food 

and water. Sometimes it rained and one spell it was 

cloudy and drizzly for three days. The children that 

drove the sheep got wet and cold and some of them 

cried a bit, and the sheep bleated mournfully and the 

cows moohed as if they were homesick; and once 

when Jedediah started a hymn, he had to sing it all 

alone by himself. 

Little John's yellow cheeks had changed to blue 
and his teeth chattered, but he held tight to the 
squirrel basket and quite protested when Nathan 
showed him how to suspend it from the hickory cen- 
ter-stick that ran over the bows. But finally he hung 
the basket up and lay back on a bear skin that Ruth 
tucked tenderly around him. They ate a cold supper 
that night, for no dry wood could be found. 

" Is it goin' to be a Noah's flood, Ruth? " 

*' No, dear little boy, the rain is needed to make 
the crops grow — the sun will be out to-morrow ! " 

** But you said that yesterday ! " 

**Did I? well, I was mistaken — but wait until to- 
morrow and you '11 see." 

And Ruth was right ; for the next morning the sun 
came out, and came out, and came out, and the sky 
was so blue as never was. 

They had passed out of New England and were in 
" York State " : the children had expected a great 
change, but things looked about the same. 
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" Only a little way and we reach the mighty Hud- 
son/' shouted Captain Judson, as the march was 
again taken up. 

The same morning at ten o'clock, from the top of 
a high hill, they saw the wide expanse of the Hudson 
River. From here the way was down grade, like the 
road to perdition, explained Deacon Brown ; yet all 
were very merry, for it looked as if they were getting 
almost to the journey's end — they were making head 
anyway. And this was a point that the children had 
begun to question. 

The road led down to the ferry landing. 

The ferry was simply a flat boat with a high railing 
around the sides like a fence. It was propelled by 
poles and one big sculling oar at the stem. The ap- 
proach to the boat was by a platform on hinges that 
raised and lowered by a windlass. 

^^ The craft 's hardly big enough for two carts — it 
will take several trips to set us all over/' said Cap- 
tain Judson, as they approached. 

Two men sat on the fence rail of the boat smoking. 
They showed a dull indifference to the approaching 
emigrants. 

They returned Captain Judson's cheery hail with 
mere grunts and made no motion to lower t^e draw- 
bridge. 

** This be the ferry, neighbor, I guess," called Dea- 
con Brown as they came to a halt 

** Yes, old man, you guessed it the first time — ^want 
to go over?" 
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" Certainly we do— we are bound for the Western time and 
Reserve." CHANCB 

''Wall, haste makes waste, as the old sayin' is: 
don't git in a sweat, and we '11 git you over — there 's 
a hell of a lot o' you, though ! " 

'' Your language is not the best, brother, but there 
is quite a company of us and the quicker we begin 
operations the better." 

" Wall, you can't be too quick for us ! " 

" Oh, you mean about the pay ? " 

"Slightly — ^we don't keep this 'ere ferry for our 
health." 

" Surely not — how much is it? a shilling apiece for 
the carts and two shillings for the wagon, a settler 
told us a few miles back — then there 's the sheep and 
cows extra, of course " — 

''A shilling apiece for ferryin' a cart? hear him. 
Bill ! " 

The two men had come down on shore now and 
were smoking and whittling. 

Bill laughed a guffaw, swore, spat and guffawed 
again. Bill was dark whiskered, dirty, small and bow- 
legged. His companion was younger, and had a shade 
more intelligence : he was tall, awkward and sham- 
bling, and his little black eyes twinkled with amuse- 
ment when he repeated : 

" A shillin' a cart ! ! " 

The two ferrymen climbed back on their boat and 
again perched on the raU. They filled their pipes 
afresh and smoked with the calm deliberation and 
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TIMB AND peace that a sense of monopoly always gives. Godli- 
CHANCB ^^^ ^^^ contentment is great gain, but a monopoly 
of a good thing will answer most purposes. 

^'You talk to 'em/' nudged Captain Judson to 
Nathan. 

'* No, let the Deacon be spokesman." 

'* Look, you brother," called the Deacon, " will 
you answer a question fair and honest? " 

*^ Wall, we are alius fair and generally honest in all 
our dealin's, haint we, Bill?" 

Bill guffawed. 

** Tell me, do you ferry carts over for a shilling 
each?" 

" Not youm ! " 

" Answer yes or no." 

« Wall, yes." 

** And if you take others over for that price, why 
not us?" 

*' Now, old man, be reasonable ; this ferry is oum ; 
folks that live around here — good, decent folks — ^we 
carry for a shiUin'. You are emigrants goin' off, the 
devil knows where. We will never see you agin — ^you 
don't care a dam for us and we don't care a dam for 
you. It 'ull cost you jist five dollars for your wagon, 
three dollars for each cart, and a shillin' apiece for 
yer cows and sheep. Pay or git out — ^we only do this 
for 'commodation anyway, eh ! Bill? " 

Bill removed his pipe and guffawed from out the 
depths of his tangled whiskers. 

The women in the carts were looking on anxiously. 
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Things were getting strained — there was a tensity in TIME AND 
the air — the babies began to cry and the older chil- CHANCE 
dren gulped. 

"Ruth!" 

"What is it, John?" 

" Will we have to go back to Torrington, do you 
think?" 

" No, little boy, we have started for the Western 
Reserve, iand I think we will go there." 

" Yes, I think we will go to the Western 'Serve — 
hold my hand, Ruth 1 " 

The four men of our party had drawn apart ^nd 
werfe conversing in an undertone. 

"It will cost thirty dollars if we pay their price — 
nearly half of all the money we have ! " 

** Suppose we give them a sheep ! " 

" I have two new pairs of shoes we might put in," 
said Deacon Brown. 

" And there are several bolts of cloth," added Jed- 
ediah. 

" I will try them on a trade," said the Deacon. 

And so he walked down to the water's edge and 
tried to trade doth and leather and mutton for pas- 
sage. But the men were obdurate. 

" Git out 1 do we keep a junk shop? I reckon you 
don't want to cross, nohow — but if you do and don't 
hke our prices, go on somewhar elset." 

But the n6xt ferry was twenty-four miles up the 
river and the men who owned it might be as rapa- 
cious as these. Things looked desperate. 
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TIME AND Captain Judson advised scraping the coin together 
CHANCE ou^ ^ ^^^ various stockings. 

"They have us — we had better surrender with 
honor/' said the Captain. 

Nathan drew some silver out of his pocket and 
made pretense of counting it. As he did so, he sug- 
gested a plan. 

" They are ungodly men or I never, never would 
consent to it/' said the Deacon under his breath. 
Then they all fished in their pockets for silver and 
they put it all in a hat, just as if it were a church col- 
lection. 

Deacon Brown started down to the waterside with 
his offering, and the others followed carelessly after 
with hands in their pockets. 

The two men on the perch smiled, knocked the 
ashes out of their pipes and came forward. 

" It *s pretty hard, brother," said the Deacon, " to 
take so much money when we have so little. Can't 
you throw off just a bit? " 

'' Not a dam cent ! eh ! Bill? " 

Bill guffawed. The man reached forward to take 
the hat containing the money. 

He did not take it 

Nathan standing at his side had caught him by the 
waist and lifting him in the air dashed him on his 
back, and had fallen onto the fellow's chest with such 
force that the breath left his body in a grunt 

The three other men stood about the bewhiskered 
and astonished Bill with upraised ox goads. 
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'^That rope in the tail end of the cart ! " shouted time and 
Nathan, as he pinned his squirming man to the ground* chance 

Little John slid from his seat and dragged out the 
rope in a twinkling. 

'' Here, Ruth, wrap it around his legs. If you kick, 
you scoundrel, I '11 strangle you," and the young 
man's steely grasp clutched around the man's throat. 

The man did not kick ; and Ruth and little John 
took a full dozen tight coils around the fellow's legs. 

Meanwhile, the boys and girls who drove the sheep 
came up, and administered various strokes and prods 
and digs and slashes at the prostrate man with their 
sticks. 

Nathan completed the tying with sailor-like skOl 
and then turned his attention to Bill. His hands were 
tied seciu'ely behind him, although he begged hard 
for mercy. Then he offered to ferry the whole party 
over free, but Deacon Brown offered him a dollar, 
seeing they would have to supply their own motive 
power. 

Bin consented and so did the gentleman on the 
grass. The drawbridge was lowered, the oxen un- 
yoked, and aU took hold and with a long pull and 
strong pull and a pull altogether the big wagon was 
run onto the boat Then the women and the babies 
were put aboard and they pushed off. 

Bill's hands were unloosed and he worked the oar 
vigorously, while Captain Judson looked after him 
with the butt end of a whip. 

The farther shore was reached without difficulty, 
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all singing as they disembarked : " Over the Dark 
Biver Thou hast guided us." 

The wagon was unloaded and the men and boys 
started back for another load. 

Two trips more and all were safely over, down to 
the last black-faced lamb and John's squirrel. 

The man tied fast with the long coil of rope was 
on the opposite bank. Ml was alone with his ferry on 
the western shore. 

" Hold on, William ! before you go over to release 
your evil companion, one word with thee," said Dea- 
con Brown. The Deacon had no love for the Quak- 
ers, yet when engaged in purely religious duties, he 
always used the " thee " and " thou." 

Bill came ashore and stood dogged on the bank.- 

'^ It grieves me to know that thou art an ungodly 



man." 



Bill made no defense, because there was no de- 
fense to make. 

" William, repeat after me the Lord's Prayer ! " 

And so the Deiacon said the (grayer, three words 
at a time, and Bill repeated them after him. 

After which Jedediah took the man in hand and 
made him repeat the Apostle's Creed. Then they col- 
lected two shillings from him for the rope, that was 
in the possession of his partner, and started away. 

The women had yoked the oxen. And as the carts 
and the big wagon moved slowly off up the hill, Bill 
shouted a curse and pushed the ferry clear of the 
landing. 
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The curse was not heard, however, for the loud, th^e ^i^^d 
clear strains of a hymn drowned even the loud creak- chance 
ing of the carts, and high over all could be distin- 
guished Mrs. Judson's sharp falsetto : 

** Safely through another week. Thou hast brought 
us on our way." 
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VII 

|UT now the road was narrow and rocky, 
and difficult, ** as the road to Paradise al- 
ways is/* Deacon Brown explained. 
There were high hills to cross where 
the ox teams had to double up and all hands push- 
ed. Occasionally there were swamps where ** cord- 
uroy '' roads had been made ; and where the spring 
floods had disarranged the roadbed, logs had to be 
cut and moved into place. 

And even then it sometimes happened that a cart 
would get stuck in the mud. But by prying with long 
poles and hitching on an extra team or two the con- 
spiracy of the mire would be overcome. And at night 
when prayers were said Deacon Brown would specify 
the facts and thank the Lord for having delivered 
them out of the hand of the enemy. 

It was formerly believed by many that Providence 
did not watch over affairs west of the Hudson ex- 
cept in the cases of stray Puritan emigrants. 
The Judsons and the Browns rather inclined to 
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this belief 9 but the Crosbys did not trouble them- time and 
selves much. about it. 

In fact true lovers are Pantheists or Pagans ever. 
Lovers are credulous — they have a faith in the mirac- 
ulous beyond the wildest dreams of merely pious 
people. 

Love is at once an isolation and an absorption. 
And so Nathan and Ruth Hved a little above, and 
outside, and beyond the rest of the camp. 

They were very happy. 

They saw signs in the clouds, and portents in the 
trees, and heard a message in the breeze : they called 
each other's attention to this or that as they passed, 
by a nod or a smile or a wave of the hand, and they 
had a little sign language of their own as lovers al- 
ways have. Sometimes Ruth would walk by the side 
of the steers and drive them herself, while Nathan 
would go ahead. 

** A woman should never learn to do a thing she 
has n't got to do, for some day her man will make 
her do it whether or no," said Mrs. Judson quietly to 
Ruth. 

And that night Ruth of course told Nathan and 
they thought it very funny. They were happy, so hap- 
py, happy all day long ; full of joy and peace at night 
and glad in the morning. And the thought that the 
joy could ever end had never occurred to them. 

There was little bickering in the camp, all were 
content, even though various temperaments were 
represented. Not one of all the score was conscious 
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TIME AND of a Stomach, not one had '' nerves.*' Trouble might 
CHANCE come, but if so it must be a tangible thing, not a 
mere trumped up sprite of the brain. 

They were weU — were these people — ^for all things 
that live in the open air have health. Quails, king- 
fishers and blue-jays never go into a decline ; neither 
does the chipmunk's health fail. The free, boisterous 
winds of heaven blow dull care away. 

Plague-struck envy and puling discontent are part 
of the price we pay for civilization. The open air 
breeds Abraham Lincoln, the dub room Oscar Wilde. 
God made the country, man the town. 

The days passed and still they pushed on: The set- 
tlements were now far apart and single houses rare. 
At night wolves would sometimes howl about the 
camp and the wild scream of panthers could be heard 
coming from the depths of the forest. 

There were occasional reports of marauding bands 
of Indians that ranged the forests and lay in wait for 
travelers. At night a guard was set — the men taking 
turns of two hours each when^^they watched with rifle 
in hand. 

But the wildness of the woods had no fear for these 
people — it meant freedom. Five generations of men 
who had dared the dangers of the sea and the savage- 
ry of things on land had bred in them a stolid indif- 
ference to peril. Besides all this they had faith in 
God. Did He not lead his chosen people out of bond- 
age? He, watching over Israel, slumbers not nor 
sleeps. 
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But God's wrath fell on that happy company — ^fell TIME AND 
on them as the lightning singles out the tallest, strong- CHANCE 
est oak and shatters it to the very roots at a single 
blazing blast. For who can endure even when His 
wrath is kindled but little ! 

He was dead — Nathan Crosby was dead. 

The caravan was moving up a rocky hillside. The 
road was very narrow. 

Above rose the green hill and below lay a rocky 
gorge. The young oxen began to crowd and the wheels 
of the heavy cart slid dangerously near the edge. Na- 
than endeavored to force the steers to the other side« 
The tired animals stopped. The cart with its heavy 
load was pulling them back, and the wheels were 
slowly slipping over the loose stones of the bank. The 
young man threw his shoulder against the wheel and 
endeavored to urge the oxen forward. The shale 
slipped and a sudden balking move of the oxen 
sent the cart toppling over. Nathan sprang back — a 
grape vine caught his heel — he fell and the big hub 
struck him square on the chest, pinning him fast It 
was full ten minutes before two sapplings could be 
cut for pr3rs, and that ton of weight lifted from his 
form. 

He struggled to speak—" Ruth—Ruth "—but the 
message was not given. The look of anguish faded 
from the face and in its place came a half smile, a 
smile of peace and perfect rest. 

** He 's just going to say something," said little 
John. 
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TIME AND " SUence, boy," sternly said Deacon Brown, " the 

•man is dead.*' 

They wrapped the body in a bed quilt— one of 
those five qnUts given as wedding presents. Strong 
hands righted the cart, drew it up on the road, block- 
ed the wheels and replaced the load. Then they gent- 
ly lifted the lifeless form of the owner into this hearse 
that his own hands had formed and fashioned. 

The women tried to lead Ruth away ; but no, she 
took up the goad from where it had fallen from her 
husband's grasp ; she did not shed a tear nor utter a 
cry ; she started the oxen forward, walking by their 
^de. The caravan moved on, and mile after mile, as 
Uie rays of the burning sun fell, they went steadily for- 
ward.The women were astonished at Ruth's actions; the 
men were hushed into silence ; the children thought 
that death was only sleep. 

Several hours passed, and still the carts creaked 
wearily westward. 

** She don't seem to have no feelin's," said Mrs. 
Judson in an undertone to her husband. 

The Captain might have answered that there were 
sorrows too deep for tears, but he said nothing. 

" He died in his sins — ^it 's a warning," said Jed- 
ediah. 

'^True, he had never acknowledged his Savior," 
answered Deacon Brown, ''but he was a manly fel- 
low and I doubt not was a true Christian at heart — if 
so, he 's saved. ' For His mercy is from everlasting to 
everlasting I * " 
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*' He never confessed Christ before men, * and who- time and 
soever is ashamed of Me before men, him will I also CHANCE 
be ashamed of in the Day of Judgment/ " continued 
Jedediah. 

'' * Judge not that ye be not judged/ " answered the 
Deacon as he waved the young man away. 

When they came to a halt at sundown, Ruth's eyes 
were bloodshot and two bright pink spots burned on 
her cheeks. 

This hectic flush only enhanced her beauty. And 
the quiet of her manner might have been quite in 
keeping with her womanly dignity : but the quiet was 
of a peculiar, fearful kind. 

Jedediah thought he would say a few words of com- 
fort to her; he approached, looked at her and — 
changed his mind. The women came and kissed her 
on the cheek, but she only gazed back stolidly — 
dumbly. 

''Father says Nathan is dead — stone dead — and 
won't never come to life till the Judgment Day, but 
I 'm here, Ruth, don't you see ! Ruth, why don't you 
answer? I 'm going to take care of you 1 " and little 
John caressed her hand. 

Then tears came to her relief; sanity came back 
and she faced her grief, as women have since the 
world began, and as men and women must until the 
^eavens shall be rolled together as scroll, for joy abid- 
Ith but a day, but the sorrow of man endureth for- 
ever. 
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VIII 

RAINED that night : dark, angry clouds 
scurried across the face of the murky sky, 
and rumbling, threatening thunder rever- 
berated constantly, sending its dull boom- 
ing from miles and miles across wild stretches of rock 
and glade, of forest and swamp. 

The dogs whined under the wagons as they sought 
a dry place, the lonesome sheep bleated, the horses 
turned their tails to the storm, and as the lightning 
shone out they could be seen standing with humped 
backs and lowered heads. 
Ruth was alone with her dead. 
The women had tried to take her away, as the 
men had made arrangements to watch by the corpse, 
but her firm will overruled them and she was alone 
in the canvas-covered cart with her beloved. She cov- 
ered the stiffening form carefully as if to keep out the 
chill, seemingly not knowing that the cold and damp 
were now his portion. 
The load had been partially removed, and she sat 
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in one of the hickory chairs and leaned her tired time an0 
head on the bent bows that his hand had shaped. CHANCS 

She thought she could keep her vigil until morn- 
ing, for how could sleep come and keep company 
with despair? 

The duU hours passed, and the big rain drops fell 
with monotonous thump on the sail-cloth and trickled 
over the sides on spoke and tire. 

The splashing steps of the man on watch could be 
heard as he made his rounds. 

» 

The hours wore on and when daylight came, cold 
and gray, Mrs. Brown picked her way over to the 
cart where lay the dead. She parted the canvas and 
looked in. There by the side of her lover lay Ruth, one 
arm thrown across his form, sleeping peacefully : her 
breath coming and going in the slow, measured 
rhythm of youth and health. 
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IX 

lEFORE noon the sun came out warm and 
pleasant The drooping boughs, heavy 
with their weight of water, glittered and 
glistened in the bright rays, and sent a 
merry shower on all who chanced to brush against 
them. 

For several hours the men up on the hillside a 
quarter of a mile away had been busy with ax and 
adze, and pick and shovel. A rude coffin had been 
made from boards split from a butternut log, and 
then smoothed with an adze. A grave was dug. The 
coffin was then carried with solemn steps and slow, 
down to the camp, and the body was placed in it 

Jedediah read the Thirty-eighth Psalm, a hymn 
was sung. Deacon Brown made a short address, nam- 
ing one by one the.various virtues of the deceased, 
and ending with the warning, ** *Be ye also ready 
for ye know not the day nor the hour when the Son 
of Man cometh.' " Another hytaa and then a prayer; 
then all filed past, children too, for the lesson of this 
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tragic taking away must not be lost on them, and 
took a last farewell view at that cold and quiet face. 

The slab that served for the top of the coffin was 
adjusted, and wound in place with various hickory 
withes. Two stout sticks were placed beneath the 
head and foot ; and Captain Judson, Deacon Brown, 
Jedediah and Joe lifted the bier and bore it slowly 
up the slope. 

Ruth and Mrs. Brown followed behind, the rest 
came two by two. The coffin was lowered by means 
of reins taken from a harness. The Deacon sprink- 
led a handful of soil into the grave and said, ** Dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes." 

A short prayer was offered, and with a shovel, 
working rapidly, spelling each other, the men quick- 
ly filled the grave, mounded up the earth and patted 
it down with the back of the spade. 

An oak slab with the name, age and date of death 
oi the dead was driven in at the head of the grave, 
and the company turned and went down the hill. 

Mrs. Brown walked on one side of Ruth and little 
John trotted along on the other holding her hand. 

The Deacon approached — 

" Ruth — I mean Mrs. Crosby — ^we can't take you 
back to your folks, you know; we are two hundred 
miles and more from Torrington ; but like enough we 
win meet some one goin' that way and then you can 
go back — I will buy your cart and " — 

** I do not think I will go back ! " 

** Not go back to your father and mother? " 
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TlMB AND *' ^^f Nathan wanted me to go on with yoti all ! " 
GHANCB " Nathan ! why, when did he say so? " 

'* He did not say so, his last words as you heard 
were my name, and he was going to tell me to go on, 
but his breath failed." 

" Going to tell you to go on? " 

'' Yes, I could alwa3rs anticipate his thought " — 

" That 's right, Ruth," broke in Mrs. Judson, " you 
must stay with us." 

** Yes, it would be foolish to go back," spoke Jed- 
ediah. 

" Hurrah ! " said red-faced, thirteen-year-old Joe 
as he turned a somersault on the grass, ** she 's not 
goin' back, boys, what did I teU you? " 

This was addressed to the children tagging behind. 
Mrs. Brown stepped forward and gave the lad a smart 
box on the ear, with a *' take that, will you ! " 

'' You can have my Sis," said Mrs. Judson. 

'< And my John is youm already," said Mrs. Brown. 

" And we all — esteem you very much," said Jed- 
ediah. 

** Go and kiss her. Sis, and tell her you will ride in 
her cart and be with her all the time," continued 
Mrs. Judson shifting her baby to the other arm. 

Sis was fourteen. Sis was tall and bony and awk- 
ward. She had grown too fast, and people had spoken 
of her height until she had tried to conceal it by a 
stoop and had become round shouldered. Her hair 
was very straight and hung in rat tails, and was gen- 
erally in her eyes. She had a way of constantly brush- 
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ing it away from her line of visage — probably in re- time and 
sponse to a perpetual snarl : chance 

" Sis, git your hair outen your eyes — what did I tell 
you ! " 

When she was dressed up these rat tails were all 
pushed straight back up, so that they lifted her eye- 
brows and showed her high, narrow forehead. Then 
these tails were tied in place by a yellow calico string 
— a bit of carpet rag — that ran behind her ears and 
up over the top of her head. 

She had always gone barefoot until this summer, 
and her shoes hurt her feet and spoiled her gait ; her 
ankles were thin and one stocking was usually down 
around her shoe top. 

" What you standin' there for, awkwardness — be you 
deefy go kiss Ruth Halsted and tell her you will stay 
with her/* ordered Mrs. Judson. 

The girl made an embarrassed motion to push the 
hair from her eyes, but did not move. Ruth stepped 
over and kissed her gently, and taking the big red 
hand in her own, moved away to where the oxen were 
grazing. 

All were busy yoking up. The camp was in a stir 
getting ready for departure. 

** 1 kin hook up them steers, I kin,*' said Si^. 

** I 'm glad, for then we need not call on others," 
replied Ruth. 

" Mother says I 'm awkward as awkward, but I 
haint ef there 's work to be did.'* 

"I don't think you are awkward." 
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" WeU, I am ef I 'm standin' stiU." 

" Well, it *s better to be awkward when idle and 
graceful at work, than to be awkward at work and 
graceful when idle." 

** Say that agin, please, and not so fast" 

Ruth repeated the remark. 

" Lordy — I guess that 's so — though I don't zackly 
understand — I think I must be deef, as mother says 
— whoa, Buck ! back up there — you Bright ! " and the 
goad descended with a whack. 

They started away — nineteen souls in all. Sis walk- 
ed and drove the steers ; then Ruth took a turn at it, 
and little John told them how. The road was better 
now and led along a great quiet valley. It was an hour 
after dark before they camped that night ; the moon 
rose bright and full over the eastern hill and lighted 
the way. 

Early the next morning they started again. 

** Land sakes ! who braided your hair. Sis," called 
Mrs. Judson to her daughter. 

<< Her ! " said Sis, pointing to Ruth. 

" And dear me, if you haint tied your shoes for 
once, and from the looks of your stockin's you 've 
got on your garters ! " 

Sis was walking by the side of the oxen ; Ruth and 
John sat on the seat Ruth was weaving slough grass 
into long strips to make a straw hat for Sis, to take 
the place of the sunbonnet which she usually wore 
hanging on her back. 

<< What 's in Bob's basket, Ruth, guess? " 
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*' Bob i " TIME AND 

" No, sec ! '* CHANCE 

John showed the empty basket. Peeking out from 
the front of his open roundabout peeped two little 
black eyes. By bribes of nuts the squirrel was induced 
to come out. He perched on John's shoulder nibbling 
at the meaty morsels. 

By and by Ruth got of! to drive and Sis sat on the 
seat. John trotted behind and on his shoulder perch- 
ed the squirrel. 

" Land sakes ! " said Mrs. Judson, " what next 1 " 
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X 

|NE can endure trouble, but it takes two to 
be glad. 

The laughter had died from Ruth's 
voice, the light had gone from her eyes, 
and there came a soft, subdued sadness — a dumb res- 
ignation. The constant physical exercise, to a great 
degree, kept carking sorrow at bay ; and wise woman 
that she was, she filled the spare moments with use- 
ful effort in behalf of others. 

But in a month she had changed from a blooming 
girl of twenty into a sallow woman of thirty. 

" It was a judgment," said Jedediah to his mother. 
" Yes, she was too frivolous." 
** Fond of ornament and pleasures of the world." 
** Yes, and so the hand of God was laid heavy *pon 
her— but it 's all for the best." 

''True, it 's His plan. Just see how she has chang- 
ed for good— so circumspect and meek." 
"Jedediah!" 
" Well— say it." 
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** You will be reg'lar ordained and installed in a 
charge when we git to the Reserve." 

" Yes, it 's the Lord's will I " 

" And you will need a help-meet." 

" Ah, I had never thought of that? " 

'^Yes, Jedediah, you must pray to be guided 
aright." 

'* Surely, we must ask Him to be with us in all we 
do." 

** And if I was goin* to suggest " — 

"Yes, mother." 

" Can't you guess, Jed? " 

'' No, I can't imagine what you 're comin' at." 

«* Ruth Halsted ! " 

" Well, I am surprised — I never thought o' such a 
thing." 

« She has the cart " — 

" But not the grace of " — 

"And the steers" — 

" God in her heart." 

** And a feather bed "— 

" But without religion." 

" And a dozen quilts " — 

" That 's so, but "— 

" And twenty dollars in silver." 

" Still she must suffer more — her heart is not yet 
subdued ; I tried to be friendly with her this morning, 
— I asked after her spiritual state." 

" And what did she say? " 

" She said she thought my mother was callin' me." 
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TIME AND "She has n't the realizin* sense of savin' grace — if 
CHANCE she could really be brought low and be convicted of 
sin ! " 

" That 's what I was thinkin'." 

When evening prayers were held a half hour later, 
Jedediah prayed for " one in our midst who is yet in 
the thrall of sin and the bonds of iniquity. Subdue, O 
Lord, her stubborn spirit so she will come to know 
Thee, the only true and living God — create in her a 
new heart, O Lord, and cause her to turn from her 
sins and live." 

There were loud responses of Amen, and all felt 
that there was an awakening of power such a;i had 
not been known for some weeks. 

" They really ought to let the girl alone — that 's 
what I think," said Mrs. Brown to the Deacon after 
they had gone to bed that night 

** But, wife, you know she has never really been 
converted ! " 

" I don't know about that, but she is as good as the 
rest of us." 

" Of course her morality is all right, but man's 
righteousness is as filthy rags." 

" Well, there may be two kinds o' righteousness — 
I don't know, I 'm only a woman and can't argufy, 
but 'pears to me she 's as good as us — see how pa- 
tient she is, and then her teachin' all the children 
their letters and leamin' *em to count." 

" I know, but Unity Brown this is only the world's 
goodness — she never confessed her Savior. ^ He that 
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believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 

bclieveth not shall be damned ! * " '^^'^^ ^^^ 

The good old Deacon had scripture on his side, 
and Mrs. Brown was not wholly sure but that she was 
in the wrong, anyway. Her defense of Ruth was only 
a woman's impulse. Of course people should be good 
and besides that they should not hold aloof from re- 
ligion — Mrs. Brown knew that. 

But Ruth was not godless. In childhood she had 
been ^< sprinkled '' and she had always attended 
church, and took part in the singing, and bowed her 
head during prayer, and listened to the sermon. But 
when others had stood up and made public profes- 
sions, she had kept still. 

She could not think of God as a great big man who 
watched people and set down in a book all their ac- 
tions — she did not know who God was or what He 
was. That He made all things she fully felt wa$ true, 
and that our life came from Him, but why He should 
send His Son to suffer for sins that others had com- 
mitted, she could not comprehend. It was all so mys- 
terious and miraculous and wonderful — how could 
she know all about God's plans? and so she never pre- 
tended that she did. 

At prayers now, morning and evening for a full 
week, she was mentioned — ^not by name, but all knew 
who was meant. It began to weigh upon her — this 
being spoken of as " obdurate," " stubborn," " stiff- 
necked," etc. The Deacon had come to her and talk- 
ed with her confidentially and quietly ; Mrs. Judson 
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TIME AND had done the same and Jedediah had attempted it. 

CHANCE Even the children knew that they were trying to 

bring her in, and they stared at her curiously. A sense 

of guilt began to prey upon her — she grew nervous. 

" What 's the use— better give in I " blurted Ss 
one day as they walked by the side of the oxen. 

"Do what, Sis?" 

" Give in — stand up— *cept the Savior and be bap- 
tized." 

" Should I do so, just because I 'm urged. Sis? " 

<<What 's the harm — it can't do no hurt, and 
then "— 

"And then?" 

" P'r'aps they 're right" 

" Perhaps they are right," mused Ruth. 

" It stops the fuss and you '11 feel better," contin- 
ued Sis after about ten minutes. 

"Will I feel better, Sis?" 

" Yes, it 's you agin them now, and them agin you 
— there 's no pious in it, it 's jest which 'ull beat ! " 

That night at prayers Ruth stood up and said in a 
low voice that she wanted to give her heart to God 
and to be a thorough Christian — to be filled with the 
Christ-spirit. She asked all present to pray for her 
that she might walk aright 

" Let us pray 1 " roared Deacon Brown. 

All knelt. Mrs. Brown was on one side (^ Ruth 
and Mrs. Judson on the other. They each prayed in 
whispers and the Deacon prayed with shouts, and 
when he had finished, Jedediah took the words right 
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<Kit of his mouth and continued earnestly for five xiME and 
minutes, and then Captain Judson came in with a few chancb 
sentences. Then they sang. 

Is your peace made with God? ** asked the Dea- 
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" It is," said Ruth. 

^ Bless the Lord, she 's saved,'' shouted Jedediah. 

There was much handshaking and some joyous 
weeping, and all felt that a burden had been dropped 
— a tension gone. 

^' Don't you feel better? " asked Sis the next day as 
they journeyed. 

" Yes, Sis, much better." 

** I knew you would — 't was the same with me." 

And Ruth did feel better. The grim awkkening each 
morning to face her sorrow was not quite so grim — 
and the awful loneliness of her heart was not quite 
80 black. Whether she had made her peace with God 
is not for us to say, but she had made peace with 
these people with whom she lived. There were now 
BO differences, but a close bond of sympathy between 
them all — a oneness of hope— a bond of fellowship. 

The Deacon made plans for building a chmrch in 
the New Caanan that would also do for a school 
house, where Ruth should teach the children on week 
days. 

" You mean a school house where there will be 
church," said Mrs. Brown. 

**No, mother — I don't mean no such thing — I 
mean a meetin' house that can be used for a school." 
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TIME AND ^^ times when Ruth thought of the good she might 
CHANCE y^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^> ^^ almost smiled. She picked 
thorns out of the children's feet, and smoothed away 
their childish sorrows, and told them stories, and lit- 
tle John hung tightly to her dress most all the time, 
as if she might get away. 

And as for Sis, she kept the hair out of her eyes 
and wore her garters and laced her shoes. 

** I do declare, that girl haint near as slovenly as 
she tister was," said Mni; Judson more thaii ohc^. 
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[UTH'S patient, gentle spirit had woi^ the 
love of the whole camp ; someway they 
all looked up to her as a sort of superior 
being. Her strength of mind held thei|: 
respect ; her sadness won their sympathy. Such resig- 
nation in affliction — who could withstand the sweet 
influence of such a soul? Her smile was a benedic- 
tion. 
^* It 's religion done it/' said Mrs. Judson. 
*' It is strange," said Mrs. Brown, " once so frivo- 
lous and now as perfect a Christian as I ever knew ! " 
All waited on her ; all did for her : there was a kind 
of rivalry as to who could minister most to her needs. 
Perhaps Jedediah outdid the rest in kindness : at 
meal time he saw that her pkte was filled first ; when 
scripture was read he found the page for her, and on 
the march he often hovered near offering to help, 
where his presence perhaps was only a hindrance. 

Ruth accepted these attentions dumbly, passively. 
At evening prayers she sometimes sang from the same 
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TIME AND ^oi with him, simply because he offered it and ^e 
CH ANCB could not refuse without giving offense. At such times 
Mrs. Judson would nudge the Captain, and that wor- 
thy man would smile knowingly. 

*' As fine a young man as that can't live alone, taint 
nature/' said the Captain one day to the Deacon. 

'* Yes, I 'spose women do get over their trouble 
quick when they find another man," said the Dea- 
con. '' I 'd hardly thought it though of that 'un — stiQ* 
I don't blame her 1 " 

And it came to be a settled thing — looked on as a 
matter of course — and why not? 

Here is a fine young woman, unmarried. She needs^ 
the protection that only a husband can give. And 
here is a young man of marriageable age, who need» 
a help-meet^ at least his mother sa3rs so, and he 
Itilly agrees With her. He will soon be a minister and 
should have the assistance of a gentle yet earnest 
Christian wile. Ko woman better looking or more in- 
telligent can be found than this young widow. She is 
strong and can woik ; she is diplomatic s^nd can 
serve > she has a dower and this is no objection ; and 
best of all she is alone, with no prying kinsmen ot 
interfering parents. When safely married she caii be 
subdued if Qeeds be (which of course is not likely to 
be the case). 

In those days the woman's side of the question was 

not considered, as it is now, when feminine careers 

are opening up for women outside of procreation and 

housework. The advice of St. Paul was never doubted : 
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'^If a woman would have knowledge, let her ask her time and 
husband." Woman's work was to minister to man's chance ^ 
wants — no one questioned it — the Bible said so. •' 

Again, in a pioneer country people marry young — na- 
ture demands it — to hold aloof is a sin. God even al- 
lowed polygamy among pioneers. How about Abra- 
ham and Isaac? 

Thought is in the air and women absorb it. The 
gossip of the camp did not interest Ruth — her heart 
was far away near a lonely grave on a wooded hill- 
side ; strange misty forms arose out of the future and 
beckoned her on and on. At times she seemed to be 
moving in a dream and expected without a doubt 
that some morning she would awake and find Nathan 
by her side, and together they would laugh at the 
nightmare of the past. 

But it came over her one day that a coil was tight- 
ening around her : all of th#se people expected she 
would do a certain thing ; even the children were 
discussing it; she was drifting — moving in a certain 
direction, and if she did not put forth a strong effort 
soon these people would have their way exactly as 
they had done once before, when she arose to her 
feet and professed a faith that was not hers. Only 
this time when she stood up it would be by the side 
of a man and her lips would move dumbly and say 
** I will," and then the people would sing, just as they 
did before, and she would be the property of this 
mai^ to be used as his will or whim might dictate. 

The earnest thought of several people brings about 
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TIME AND * certain result — ^this is called " answer to prayer.** 
CHANCB ^^ would come as sure as death — ^it was approach- 
ing — she need not do a thipg, nor lift a finger — ^fate 
was binding her fast — she was powerless and slowly 
drifting to sea. And this all because she desired peace 
and had been compliant where she should h^ye been 
rebellious. 

And now what if she asserted herself — ^worid th^ 
all turn against her? Very well it must be so. 

That evening Ruth went to Mrs. Brown, wl^orn she 
thought would be most lik^ely to understand. 

Ruth meant to talk to her calmly, to unburden her 
heart by degrees and make all plain by word c^ 
mouth. She began to speak, but a lump came into her 
throat ; she tried to go on — the older woman's moth- 
er-heart was touched — she held out her arms and the 
motherless girl fell in her embrace and sobbed away 
her grief and her fears on the good woman's shoul- 
der. Mrs. Brown was a wife who had many cares — 
there was much work to do, heavy burdens to bear, 
and little time for sentiment or demonstration. 

Ruth did not have to talk much : it was not neces- 
sary, the other understood. 

Peace came to Ruth that night — ^pleasant dreams 
and visions of rest. After all, does it really take two to 
bear a burden? 

They had reached the shores of Lake Erie. Great 

was the excitement, and great the joy when that vast 

stretch of water was seen. All were filled with a 

strange wonderment and a heartfelt gratitude to the 
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Providence that had thus brought them out of the time and 
wilderness. The wagon-train Halted. CHANCB 

For nearly three months they had journeyed, jour- 
neyed through unending woods, i>ut now their eyes 
could look straight out in front for five, ten, yes, twen- 
ty miles. 

"Is it the Western Reserve, Ruth?*^ asked John. 

" No, little boy, it is Lake Erie." 

" It looks like the sky turned upside down. Is the 
Western Reserve like that?" 

'' Just as serene as that ! " said a voice at the cart 
wheel. Ruth started a little. It was Jedediah who 
spoke — he was chewing a stick— one foot was on the 
felloe. 

** Just as serene as that, if me and you are together, 
Ruth, eh I " 

Ruth colored and turned her head to avoid his 
leer* 

'' Of course you bhish, little widow, it 's becoming ; 
but I have prayed that our future will be as smooth 
as the lake, and a Voice says it shall be so. We will 
reach the town of Erie to-morrow, Ruth — did you 
know that? " 

** No, to-morrow? " — she clutched at it, it seemed 
a change of subject. 

'' Yes, to-morrow ; there is some one there I know." 

"Is there, who is it?" 

" A minister ! " 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes^ shall we call on him, me and you — ^why not ? " 
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TIME AND ** No, I don't think we will call on him." 

CHANCE " Wc might as well — now 's the time — ^you *11 never 
get 'nother man like me. I 'm goin' to be ordained 
soon." 

" Jed Judson, yoa let that girl alone, will you ! " 

Mrs. Brown had approached the cart from the 
other side and had caught Jedediah's last remark. 
She walked around and standing close to him turned 
her sunbonnet defiantly towards his face : 

" Go long with you now and don't you bother a 
lone woman." 

" tVhy, what 's the fuss, Sister Brown — ^was you 
afraid you would n't get an invite to the weddin'?" 

" Who says there 's goin' to be a weddin'? " 

" Why, the widow will say so if you wait a minute." 

Ruth turned a supplicating look at Mn, Brown, 
and spoke : 

''He means well, Mrs. Brown, Jedediah means 
well, but it can never be — make him understand once 
for all that I am his friend, but can never, never, 
never be his wife I " 

" Now, will you quit pesterin' her ? " asked Mrs. 
Brown. 

"And why won't she marry me," whined Jedediah, 
'' I like her and she sa3rs she likes me — ^you heard 
that with your own ears? " 

" Fool ! " Mrs. Brown took the youth by the elbow 
and led him away three steps. Then she whispered 
something to him. He smiled and whistled a long, 
low whistle of astonishment. 
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" Jeeminee 1 but I don't care for that — I won't 
mind If she won't ! " 

" Jed Judson, are jrou crazy? " 

** Well, if that '8 all that 's m the way, let her say 
the word." 

"You are a fool I " 

Mrs. Brown's stout form was shaking with woman- 
ly indignation. She led the young man straight across 
to where his mother sat on a log nursing her baby. 

" Charity Judson, you make this boy quit bother- 
in' Ruth Halsted ; if he says an]rthing more 'bout 
marryin' of her, and you don't box his ears, I wiU ! 1 " 
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XII 

N 1796 the fint pilgrims from New Eng- 
land landed at Conneaut, Ohio; they 
called the place New Pljrmouth. But the 
name slipped them, for commerce is 
stronger than pride of ancestry : and the name that 
the French traders gave the post crowded the other 
out, like a cuckoo in the nest of a thrush. 

When our wagon- train reached Conneaut— onty a 
few miles beyond the Pennsylvania line — there was 
great rejoicing. There were prayers of thanksgiving 
and songs of praise ; and then there was feasting. 

Poverty in the city is horror ; but poverty in the 
country is only a disadvantage — and not always that 
These people had little money ; they were poor, but 
they were not poverty stricken. They had an abun- 
dance to eat| raiment to keep them warm, and fuel 
for a hundred years. They had health and hope and 
faith, so after all were they very poor? 

After a few days of rest at Conneaut they were 
joined by several other families, and together they 
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pushed on through the forest tor a two days' journey 
to the soutii. AtConneaut they had met a worthy man 
by the name of David Hudson, and he led the cara- 
van to a clearing in the woods where he had built a 
house. 

Then theycamped : there on the banks of a stream 
in the primeval woods and the lobg, long march was 
at an end. 

Northern Ohio was very beautiful in those days — 
beautiful in its wild, untamed diversity. Rock and 
bill, forest and stream, wooded slope and clearing-; 
and then the rich bottom lands where nature seemed 
to make her tryst, waiting for the pioneer — all this 
was New England, with New England^ blessings 
multipfed by two and her disadvantages divided in 
half. 

Tliere were miles on miles of waving forests, tun- 
nels of endless trees : oak, beach, elm, chestnut, and 
now and again great pines that lifted their evergreen 
heads high over aU, as if jealous of the sun's rajrs. 
These brooding forests were dim even at midday, 
dusky in the evening, fragrant, sweet, dewy. 

The cool streams were stocked with gamey, hungry 
fish ; beneath the ferns and in the canebrakes were 
sounds of stirring game : mark of hoofs at the deer 
licks, plantigrade tracks about rocky caves, little 
clearings where wild turkeys strutted and called ; and 
from the afterglow of sunset until daydawn might be 
heard the screech of panther, the howl of wolf and 
die wild, mysterious call of night birds echoing across 
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TIME AND the solemn dark. And now all day long the ring ol 
CHANCE the ax conld be heard; and the smoke ascended 
from a hmidred sacrificial fires : the forest was being 
subdued. 

The women and children burned brush and trees ; 
certain other women looked after the babies ; odiers 
prepared food ; the men hewed logs into shape and 
erected a meeting house— a house for the worship of 
God. 

In a week they were putting on the xooL Asolemn 
service was held* 

Thore was a dirt floor to this church, and the win- 
dows were only sliding shutters, and the pulpit was 
Tery rude, and the pews slabs of woodi but this church 
was dedicated and the people were very happy. 

While log houses were being built the people 
moved into the church, dividing it off into rooms by 
deer skins or doth suspended from poles. 

The name of Froebel was not known to these peo< 
pie, and the word ''creche'' had. not yet been im- 
ported, but still the kindergarten and die day ma^ 
ery were established by Ruth. For a primitive ctvil- 
bation is like the highest in this : that which is need- 
ed is evolved; in <me case by necessity, in the other 
by science. 

Ruth's presence in that primitive settlement wns a 
benison : her tact, her gentleness, her patience and 
her common sense did for the children what the 
mothers could not; her endowments set her ^Murt as 
a teacher of the young, and all req>ecled h^r office* 
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When the sun set the example^ children went to time and 
bed, and as the darkness gathered ^' the grown-ups" chance 
did likewise. But first the fond mothers would take 
inventory of their broods as they lay sleeping in rows, 
in all the positions of abandon that tired nature sug- 
gests* 

One nighty as usual^ Mrs. ^rown looked after her 
little flock before going, herself, to rest. She checked 
them all off on her fingers and then she did it again, 
for one was missing. 

Little John could not be found* 

The mother called his name aloud, but the only 
answer was the echo of her anxious cry. The alarm 
was given : men took up the call; they ran hither and 
thither with torches ; they followed the bed of the 
stream for miles and the roadway where a path was 
biased through the forest. And still they shouted 
aloud, but there came hack oo^ the sad echo and 
mtifBed noises of the nif^t 

When daylight came it brought mght to the strick- 
en mother. The searchers returned from their fruit- 
less bimt Then they started out again— men, women 
and children — ^walking straight out into die forest tea 
feet apiurt. They stretched out in a line a full quarter 
of a mile wide. Only Ruth remained at tlw village to 
take care of those too young to tramp. 

Her eyes were red with weeping; her bead ached 
bom the sleq^eas vigil^ her heart was heavy with its 
sorrow; for some secret mysterious bond had bound 
her own fat^ up with that of the strange ehiU who 
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TIME AND ^^ S^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^ nnknowiL She went 
CHANCE di^^^y about her worki and her inward eye saw only 
a tattered, tangled pile of child-dothes, that the 
geaichers would find and bring sorrowfully home ; 
for at night the forest was full of ravenous wolves 
and prowling bears. 

A little shadow came into the doorway aad a little 
voice piped : 

«' He '8 gone, Ruth— I want to die ! *^ 

Ruth thought it was a spirit and she answered : 

"So do I!" 

But she looked and diere was little John Brown, 
very wet with dew, and eyes as red as hers from much 
weeping. In an instant he was held dose to her heart, 
and both cried, and although five babies jdned in 
the chorus Ruth heaid them not 

Finally John squirmed his head loose from Ruth*8 
embrace, as they sat there on the door sill : 

'' Where are all the folks, Ruth? " 

" Looking for you, little boy." 

** Will mother iriiip me very hard, do you s'pose ? " 

'' No, dear child, she will be only glad that you 
are safe." 

" I don't care even if father switches me — ^and he 
do switch awful— I want to die, I do." 

" Why, John? '• 

<* Bob 's gone I " 
' A fresh burst of weeping here foUowed, and Ruth 
bethought herself of the agreed signal. She rested the 
long gun acnM a k>g and shut ha eyes (for she was 
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only a woman), then puUed the trigger with a jerk, time and 
Then she quickly poured in powder, rammed home a chance 
wad made from a hornet's nest, princed the flint and 
fired again, then once more. 

** I was going to starve myself to death so I would 
die myself dead, but I guess I 'U eat a bite if I could 
git it," said little Jdm as he leaned his head sadly 
on the door jamb. 

Ruth started to get the boy something to eat, but 
she heard a shout from the forest and soon another 
from the edge of the clearing. She ran to the door and 
waved an apron. Soon the whole village came troop- 
ing in pell meil. 

'^ Land a livin' — where was he at?" asked Mrs. 
Judson. 

'' Did n't the bears eat him? " called another. 

** Was he dead and come to life? " asked a little 
girL 

** He oughter be well cuffed for makin' us such a 
scare," added Mrs. Judson. 

** That 's right, a good taste ot the birch is what he 
needs," said the Rev. Jedediah. 

** I 'm sorry, John, that you should have been so 
perverse as to go away without telling us first," sol- 
emnly said the Deacon. 

And as all icrowded around, and asked questions, 
Ruth held the boy on her knee and his mother fed 
him bread and milk from a wooden bowL 

When hunger was partially satisfied the child took 
time to say between two spoppful^ \ 
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" He 's gone — the Lord took him." 

** Is the child crazy — ^what do he mean? " asked 
a woman. 

««Bob 's gone and I have nothin' to live for ! " 

** Oh, you mean the squirrel ! " 

" Yes." 

** I 'm glad, he was a nuisance." 

" No he was n't." 

« WeU, where were you ? " 

** Bob run off and I followed him a hundred miles 
in the woods — he run up a holler tree, and I waited 
for him to come down. He did n't come down — I 
waited all night in the holler of the tree. He 's gone 
Uj^^ in the sky to where Nathan is I " 

** He surely needs the birch/' mused Jedediah. 

*^ But did n't you hear us call? " asked his father. 

** Of course I heard you, but I must do my duty — 
I waited in the holler of the tree for Bob to come I " 

** Such wiUfulnesi ! the sprout is what he needs," 
resumed Jedediah. 

** The Elder is right I " said several women in con- 
cert Others nodded their sunbonnets in approval. 

''I think you folks had better pike dS. and do your 
work, that 's what I think," said Mrs. Brown ; '' when 
I can't look after my own children, I 'U send for you 
10 give advice," and she shooed them away with her 
apron. 

Little John turned and put his arms around Ruth's 
neck : ** God doa^t 'fiict everybody as much as he 
does we, does he» Rudi? " 
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** NOy dear little boy, but those whom He loveth, 
He chasteneth." 

" Why does He do it 1 " 

'' So as to make them better — ^prepare them for a 
great work, the Bible says." 

'' And do you think I will do a great work some 
day?" 

"I have never doubted it, John." 

" Then I guess I won't die just yet a while 1 " 

Three months after this a baby was bom to Ruth 
Crosby — a girl baby. They called her Rachel. 

In a very few days Ruth was propped up in one of 
the big hickory chairs on the sunny side of the log 
house. Little John stood near, very happy and veiy 
proud of the new arrival. 

" Ruth I " said John. 

"Yes, little boy." 

" I know why God did not let the bears and wolves 
eat me that night ! " 

« Why, John?" 

" He saved me so I could take care of you and 
Rachel." 

" I think so, John." 

'' So I could take care of you, so you could both 
help me do my work." 

" Lordy ! " exclaimed Sis, who stood near. She 
made a quick jerk as if brushing her hair from her 
eyes. " Lordy ! but when that boy talks like that, it 
do give me the shivers up my back 1 " 
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CHAPTER I 

|N iSi2 the capital of Ohio was at Zanes- 
viUe. It was then removed to Chillicothe, 
but Zanesville remained a place of much 
importance. There was considerable so- 
ciety thereabouts, and for many miles in every direc- 
tion it was considered the intellectual center : for no 
matter how crude or rude a people is, there are cer- 
tain self-appointed ** hubs " from whence culture is 
supposed to radiate. 

The highest court of the West sat at Zanesville ; 
mnch of the Government machinery was located 
there ; the military made it their chief rendezvous. 
And idiere these things are gathered together, there 
is always a large demand for tobacco, whiskey and 
pasteboard. 

The uncertain tenure of office and the speculative 
spirit (rf Government contracts breeds a fever in the 
blood that makes gambling a necessity, and then 
come late hours and stimulants as a matter of course. 

So Zanesville was very gay. 
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TIMB AND There were market days each month when farmers 
CHANCE gathered for hundreds of miles. They brought sheep 
and cattle and horses to sell, if they were very rich : 
or if not so prosperous they brought only beans, com 
and wheat ; then others who ranged the forests for 
bee trees brought honey, witch hazel, sassafras and 
ginger root; and there were Indians who brought 
skins— muskrat, coon, beaver and deer. 

When court was in session these monthly markets 
were busy places — for country people have ever a 
thirst for litigation — they buzz about an assize like 
moths around a candle. 

In the square at Zanesville were rows of pens made 
from rails piled on each other after the manner of a 
" worm fence." Perched on the top rail of one <rf 
these pens sat a long, slim youth of perhaps fifteen 
years. Back and forth ranged the buyers and sight- 
seers. They joked and laughed and priced this and 
that, and made offers. No one seemed in a hurry — 
the market continued until things were sold — buy 
now or the next day or not at all. 

** And have n't you sold your cattle yet, young- 
ster?" 

" I sold two, sir." 

The questioner was a large man — good natured — 
evidently well pleased with himself, and prosperous. 
His hair was red, eyes blue and face slightly freckled. 
He wore a wide felt hat on the back of his head, top 
boots into which his trousers were tdcked, a flannel 
shirt, and as he talked he snapped a black-snake whip 
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that he carried in his hand. He knew every one and 
every one seemed to know him. The boy on the rail 
was evidently a close observer : he had noticed this 
man go by several times, and he had seen that peo- 
ple in meeting him jerked the forefinger of their 
right hands to their hat brims and addressed him as 
" Kuhnel." 

The boy had tried this '' Kuhnel '' at the bar of 
his judgment, as he sat there blinking in the sun- 
shine, and the verdict was that the Colonel was not a 
worthy man. 

Yet when the great Colonel to whom people jerked 
their forefingers to their hat brims, snapped his black- 
snake whip, spat and addressed the boy, the lad was 
pleased. The Colonel had come to the boy, not the 
boy to the Colonel. And the Colonel had looked up 
to him, too, for he sat clear on the top raiL 

" Sold two, eh I well, where 's your pap? I reckon 
I '11 buy the rest if the price is right." 

" You mean my father — he 's at home." 

" 'Taint you that 's sellin* the cattle ? " 

" Yes, 1 *m selling the cattle." 

" Where did you steal *em? " 

** I did not steal them. I brought them here to 
sen." 

**Pap sent you?" 

« Yes." 

« What 's your name? " 

«* Brown." 

** Holy smokes — ^you might as well have no name 
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't all — if I 'd shout Brown right here, good and loud, 
TIME AND twenty men would come on the run." 
CHANCE " My first name 's John." 

" Worser and worsen" 

« We live at Hudson." 

" Oho— now I see ! yer dad aint Squire Owen? " 

''Yes, that 's what they call him — his name *s 
Owen Brown." 

" Well, your name 's Timothy Buckskin — now Tim- 
othy, how much for the lot?" 

"The three two-year-olds are twenty-two doUan 
apiece, the ox is twenty-seven dollars and the old 
cow is nineteen dollars." 

'' Holy cats, but you are precise ; how much will 
you knock off if I take the lot? " 

" Nothing ! " 

** And s'pose you don't sell 'em." 

'' I '11 drive them home." 

"Did you fetch 'em?" 

" Yes." 

"Alone?" 

" Yes." 

"A hundred mUes?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, you air good stuff." 

" It will not be necessary for me to take the cattle 
back ; some one will buy 'em." 

" Did your dad put the prices on 'em? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, I '11 take 'em, drive 'em over to SUverside 
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oil the hill, and I'll pay you when you come back." time and 
" You pay me now and I *ll drive them over." chance 

** Look here, Major," the man called to another 
who was passing, ** this young Yank won't put these 
cattle in my pen 'til I pay him 1 " 

The men laughed loud and uproariously, they 
pounded each other on the back, and then got the 
boy to repeat his refusal to let the cattle go until he 
had been paid. Again they roared and several men 
standing about shouted : 

" It 's one on you, Kuhnel — it 's one on you I " 
The boy looked on with face unmoved ; he re- 
turned their look with a steadiness of gaze that quite 
pot several of the crowd out of countenance. There 
he sat, all clothed in buckskin ; he wore a coonskin 
cap with a dangling tail, heavy shoes but no stock- 
ings. His complexion was the color of his clothes, 
and the dust on his shoes was the tint of both. 

The Colonel got over his mirth, and drew forth a 
weasel-skin money bag. He counted out the money 
and handed it up to the lad. The boy counted it, dis- 
tributed it carefully through several pockets and slid 
off the fence. He quickly took rail off rail, of the im- 
provised pen, and leading out the ox, the rest of the 
cattle followed after. 

** Go with him. Slivers," called the Colonel to a 
Negro boy who stood near, ** show him where to put 
'em — Oh, you. Smith, Timothy, Yank, what 's your 
name? I say, you wait there at the house and git 
your dinner ! " 
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lOHN and Slivert were friends from the 
first They were evidently about the same 
age. 

Slivers was a curiosity to John and 
John was a curiosity to Slivers. Slivers was that curi- 
ous thing, ** a red head nigger." His wool was a rusty 
red, the color of iron in the ore, or of the breed of 
pigs known as ''Jersey Reds." His eyes were light 
blue and his face was freckled as a turke3r's egg. 

The cattle were safely yarded and Slivers had 
walked around the tall boy twice. He examined the 
fringe on the buckskin jacket and stroked the dan- 
gling tail of the coonskin cap. 

'' You could n't feel it if you was whipped through 
that jacket," said Slivers. 

** See here," said John, " Injuns made 'em, you can 
have one ! " 

Two yellow marbles were produced and the mu- 
latto boy laughed with delight 

'* Are they good to eat? " asked 9ivers. 
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" No, you roll 'em, this way." 

Slivers chuckled. 

'* I *m 'f raid of Injuns, I am. They are decent in 
town, but a mile put they catch folks and suck their 
blood." 

"Who says so?" 

"The Missus." 

" Huh, I guess that 's a mistake. They never hurt 
me — I know 'em well — I talk Injun a little ! " 

w Was your daddy an Injun? " 

" My father 1 why my father is Squire Brown — a 
Deacon ! What made you ask if he was an Injun? " 

" You have fringe on your jacket" 

« That 's nothing." 

" When my daddy was a white man — ^why couki n't 
yours be an Injun? " 

"Who is your father?" 

"Mine?" 

" Yes." 

" Will you never tell ? " 

" Never ! " 

" S' welp you ? " 

"Yes." 

" Cross your heart, an' hope to never? " 

" Yes." 

The freckled boy looked carefuUy on all sides, and 
patting his face close to the other's ear whispered : 

" Marse !" 

"Who?" 

" Marse Silverton." 
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TIME AND " You mean the man who bought my cattle? " 
CHANCE ** Of course — why not? I 'm a Shrerton ; some calls 
it SlivertoD, and we is aU Slivers. Thar 's Big Slivers, 
Little Slivers, Old Slivers, Tom Slivers, Jim Slivers — 
and that 's me, although Marse often calls me just 
plain Slivers. We all has red hair and blue eyes." 

** Gracious ! then Mrs. Silverton is black?" 

" Not very — ha, ha, ha, ha, ha I " 

The laugh ended very abruptly. Slivers fell over 
backward from where he was sitting and crawled be- 
hind a gooseberry bush. 

John looked around to see the sudden cause of 
fright, but he saw only a tall, slender woman. She wore 
a blue dress, a white shawl, smd she walked very slow- 
ly as if ill : her face was pale. She took a seat on the 
veranda that ran clear around the large, low-roofed, 
two-story house. 

** Is she gone? '• whispered Slivers. 

"Who, the lady?" 

" Yes." 

" No, she is on the porch, who is she? " 

''That? that 's the Missus. 

** Why do you lie so-— that is not your mother? " 

John had never seen a real live lady : he had heard 
of them just as we hear of angels, and as we would 
recognize an angel at once should we meet one, so 
did this boy recognize the lady. Ladies were pale and 
delicate, they wore blue dresses and were very beau- 
tiful. This was a lady and this Negro boy was taking 
her name in vain : 
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** It 's better to tell the truth and not be so frivo* 
lous." 

** Hold on, Injun — I did n*t say Missus was my 
mother — my mammy was black." 

" Very likely, where is she now? " 

" SoW ! " 

" So you are a slave ! " 

** No, I haint — I just b'long to Marse Silverton." 

" But be can sell you, too." 

" I s'pose so, if I don't behave." 

"Are you sure he 's your father? " 

" Are you sure *bout youm? " 

" We are talking about you." 

*' Well, I says to Marse once when he was feelin' 
good, *. You says I 's cute — I reckon if I is, it 's cause 
you 're my daddy ! * " 

"What did he say?" 

" Did n't say nothin', just slammed a plate at my 
head — if it had hit me I would n't be layin' here 
talkin' to you. Next day he says if I ever tole 
anything like that ag'in, he 'd send me straight to the 
cotton fields." 

" We don't have any slaves where f come from." 

" Where you live ? " 

" Hudson — in the Western Reserve." 

** Everybody free? " 

" Yes." 

" Golly, I 'd like to live there — nobody does any 
work ! " 

" Of course they work." 
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'' Bat not if they don't want? " 

** No, they can be idle if they prefer." 

<<If I lived there would I be free?" 

" Certainly ! " 

<« WeU, I reckon I 'U go/' said SUvers with a 
chuckle. 

Slivers had no idea of going, but unwittingly the 
white boy had sown dragons' teeth, which when the 
time was ripe were to spring up into armed men. 

John was sitting on the ground, his back against 
the fence. Involuntarily he stood up : the lady on the 
veranda was looking at him. She beckoned him to 
come to her. He did so and removed his cap as he 
approached. The lady motioned him to a seat and 
said : ** Are you the boy that led the cattle by a little 
while ago?" 

" Yes ma'am." 

** He came a hundred miles alone," called Colonel 
Silverton who rode up just then on horseback. 

« Indeed ! " 

<* Yes, I knew you would like to see him — he 's go- 
ing to stay to dinner ; here. Slivers 1 " 

Slivers was making busy pretense of pulling weeds 
for a lot of pigs that stood with their front feet on 
top of a pen, squealing loudly. 

Slivers came forward and took the horse. 

** Yes, Belle, a hundred miles and only fifteen 
years old." 

** Fifteen — agoing on sixteen," corrected John with- 
out a smile. 
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** Why, neither George nor James could do that — time and 
I would n't trust 'em with a sheep ! You are always chance 
so interested in queer specimens — I knew you would 
like him." 

** Is he French^ Canadian, or Pennsylvania Dutch?" 
asked the lady. 

** Dutch ! ha, ha !— he 's a Yank— a full blooded 
Yank." 

** Maurice, you should not speak so before him, it 
may hurt his feelings." 

'' I 'm not ashamed of being a Yankee," said the 
boy with a quiet show of pride. 

** listen to that ! Ha, ha, ha !" laughed the Colonel. 

** My ancestors came over in the Mayflower, I 'm 
a descendant of Philip Brown," continued the boy. 

The Colonel tried to laugh again, but the mirth 
was hardly a success. 

''What is his name? " asked the lady of her hus- 
band. 

<< Smith, John Smith." 

" Brown," corrected the boy. 

** Margaret, my dear, come here, please." 

A young girl came out — ^a sort of second edition 
of her mother— only with a bloom of health on her 
cheeks. She wore a blue dress, too, and John's quick 
glance told him that she was a lady also— the second 
he had ever seen. 

<< Margaret, this is John Brown ; he has brought 
cattle to your father a hundred miles, all alone." 

*' How do you do, John Brown? I hope you are 
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TIME AND frell — ^but you must be veiy tired after so long a 
CHANCE march." 

John tried to speak ; he never in his life calculated 
his words ; this time he wished he had. He answered : 

*' Oar folks are all well, thank you, how are your 
folks?" 

He felt his face burning and for the first time in 
his life he was embarrassed. He had never yet quailed 
before the glance of man, woman or beast ; like the 
Indians with whom he had associated, he had the dig- 
nity and the grace of a nude statue. 

But now, like Adam and Eve in the presence of 
God, he was ashamed. He would have run away if he 
dared ; he tried to speak again, to apologize and go, 
but he only sat, and the impassive yellow of his long 
face, with its peaked chin and curved nose, burned 
scarlet. 

He was a man. 

The father, mother and daughter were discussing 
the boy — he dare not look up. 

** But they all came from England," he heard the 
young girl say, " some landed at Plymouth and some 
at Jamestown." 

" Yes, but one class belonged to the nobility and 
the other was the dregs of creation." 

" Oh, that is too strong. Papa — you forget Oliver 
Cromwell." 

'' My, but the girl is getting along in her history." 

The bell rang for dinner, to the great relief of 
John Brown. The dinner was the most stately, court- 
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ly and uncomfortable affair that he had ever known, time and 

Colonel Silverton sat at one end of the large table, chance 
his wife at the other. On one side sat John and Miss 
Margaret ; on the other, two big slouching boys who 
were introduced as George and James. They stared 
at John, whispered together and then fell a laughing. 

No grace was said. Behind the master of the house 
stood Slivers with a big tray ready to carry each plate 
to the proper person when it was filled. And consid- 
ering the size of the table, John thought this was 
quite a necessary proceeding. Margaret was evidently 
a year or two older than John, but she appeared to 
him like a full grown woman, and he noticed with in- 
ward discomfort that she treated him as though he 
were a little boy. George had a downy mustache and 
was evidently near twenty. James was about eighteen. 

John could not eat much, neither could he talk ; 
his pride of birth was gone, and the trip through from 
Hudson alone had dwindled into nothingness — he 
only wanted to get away into the woods alone. 

Slivers stood, too solemn by half, behind his mas- 
ter's chair. He watched his chance, held up the mar- 
ble that John had given him, and winked. But John 
could not smile back. 

As soon as the others had pushed their chairs back 
he walked hurriedly to the veranda, put on his coon- 
tkin cap, and then putting his head in the door called 
'* Goodbye 1 " and started down the front path. 

*' Hold on there, Timothy, hold on I come back 
here 1 come back 1 " shouted the Colonel. 
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TIME AND John came slowly back. 
CHANCtt "Where you going? " 

" Home." 

*' What 's the rush — we want you to stay all night 
— wait until to-morrow morning and take an early 
sUrt." 

'' Yes, wait until to-morrow/' added Mrs. Silverton. 

The father, mother, two sons and daughter stood 
bareheaded on the veranda. They looked at the strip- 
ling in wonderment — he was a curiosity — a novelty ; 
they desired to look him over as they might some 
strange wild animal, before allowing it to escape to 
its native jungle. As deer, pressed by necessity, some- 
times run into villages, or wild birds fly in at open 
windows, so this strange specimen of humanity had 
strayed into their midst. 

The Colonel smiled indulgently and held out his 
hand as though tempting a cow with salt. George and 
James coughed, Margaret and her mother beamed 
sympathy and compassion from four blue eyes that 
matched the blue of their dresses. Behind all grinned 
the speckled face of Slivers as he held up the yellow 
marble in token of eternal friendship. 

John came back in very hang-dog fashion. He noticed 
only two points ; these were that Margaret and her 
mother were exactly the same height and that the 
dresses were doubtless cut from one piece. 

" Please say it quick," said John, " I 've got to 
make twelve miles to-night ! " 

'' Listen to that ! " laughed the Colonel. 
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" I have no time to waste," continued the youth, time and 
His dignity was coming back. CHANCE 

" Where you going to stay to-night? " 

"At Big Tree Clearing." 

" Not in that Indian town? " 

" Yes, with Blackfoot, the chief." 

" Wall, if you was starting for Big Tree, why was 
you going back to town? It 's two o'clock now and 
't will be dark 'fore you get through." 

" I was going to exchange these ribbons," replied 
the boy, holding up a small package he held in his 
hand. 

"Who are they for? " 

Of course the great Colonel Silverton had no in- 
terest in these trivialities: he was only supplying 
amusement for his family. 

" One is for Ruth Crosby and the other is for little 
Rachel. I got two yards of red ribbon — a yard for 
each — I 'm going to take it back and get blue. Do 
you think the man will be mad if I ask him to change 
it?" 

" Oh no, he will change it for you," said Mrs. Sil- 
verton. 

'« What else is in your package? " 

" Handkerchers — handkerchers for my brothers 
and sisters — seven on 'em. See the letters and pict- 
ures—are n't they nice? " 

Mrs. Silverton admired the flimsy little presents. 
George and James laughed. 

** But who is the Ruth you spoke of? " 
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TIME AND ''Why, don't you know? But I forgot, of course 

CHANCE you don't — why, Ruth is — is — is — ^why, she is Widow 

Crosby and she teaches school and takes care of folks 

when they are sick or in trouble, and when women 

or babies die she lays 'em out." 

''What a queer person she must be; and Rachel 
is your sister, I suppose? " 

" Why, yes, not exactly, though ; she is Ruth's lit- 
tle girl, she is nine going on ten." 

" So you will not stay all night? " 

" No." 

" But you will when you come again? " 

" Yes, perhaps." 

" And if you bring cattle bring them right here to 
me — I will pay you more than any one else." 

" You will be sure to make this your home when 
you are in Zanesville ! " said Mrs. Silverton. 

" Yes, thank you, but I must go now." 

" Hold on, aint you going to shake hands before 
you go?" 

John stood on the ground and solemnly reached 
up his big, bony hand. He had outgrown his jacket 
so the sleeves were short, and there showed a long 
length of red, sinewy wrist. 

Each shook hands with him. 

" Take care of that money, Timothy — ^your father 
has n't any too much, I reckon — goodbye," said the 
Colonel. 

" You will come again, John Brown, won't you? " 
said Margaret 
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" If the Lord wills ! *' answered John. And this xime amd 
made them all laugh, all save Margaret. John noted chance 
this and thought of it afterward. Slivers laughed loud- 
er than all ; the Colonel turned and made a kick at 
him, knd if his boot had hit the mark it might have 
meant the loss of valuable property. 

John walked rapidly, and very awkwardly, down 
the hill. He unconsciously lifted his feet as if walking 
through plowed ground, for he knew that seven per- 
sons were intently watching him from the veranda. 

*' Let 's set the dog on him," cried George. 

'* All right — let 's : how he will scamper I " 

** He might kill your dog and come back and thrash 
you both ! " rebukingly said the Colonel, as the party 
strolled into the house. 

The Yankee boy went to the big store and the rib- 
bon was exchanged without a question. The proprie- 
tor even asked him to call again. This pleased the 
boy and raised his spirits a little : his heart was heavy, 
for he felt that he had been trifled with. 

He started off out of the village. Up at the top of 
the hill he stopped and looked back. Below lay the 
town — a very Babel of sounds and commotion, 
thought the boy. He was glad to get away. He plung- 
ed into the forest and foUowed the narrow road on 
an easy half run and walk, such as the Indians had 
taught him. 

He had gone perhaps two miles when he heard 
the clatter of hoofs behind him. He felt to see that 
his money was safe and then stood still. The quick 
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TIME AND ^^^^ beats came nearer and the boy withdrew into 
CHANCE ^^ bushes to let the horseman pass. As the galloping 
horse appeared, John peered out and was surprised 
to see that the rider was Slivers, on the Colonel's 
horse. Slivers' feet could not reach the stirrups, so 
they dangled and swung with every plunge. As the 
horse and rider flew past, John stepped out and called. 

Slivers drew in on the curb bit and showed as he 
swung the animal around by a neck-rein twist that 
he was an experienced horseman. 

*' Oh, I was afraid I 'd miss you 1 " gasped the col- 
ored boy. His countenance had a bluish tinge and 
would have been pale had he not been a mulatto. 

" Say, Yank," he continued, " you must do some- 
thing — I don't know what — George and James are 
going to rob you. I heard 'em plan it in the hay mow 
— they are going on horseback by the East Road and 
lay for you at the Gorge. I must hurry back or they 
will miss me — I was only sent to the blacksmith shop 
with this here horse " — 

The horse and rider started back on a canter and 
left John Brown staring after, standing in the middle 
of the road. 
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Ill 

lOHN BROWN stood still until the sound 
of the galloping horse had died away. 

" Huh I Slivers is a fool— I 'd like to 
see 'em rob me ! I '11 get a club and fight 
the two of 'em." 

He started ahead on a walk. 
The lad was no coward. An ancestry of five gener^ 
ations that had fought wild beasts, savages and men, 
and that had coped with Nature in all her savage 
moods, had bred in his blood a calm indifference to 
danger. In fact to those early settlers danger was the 
norm and safety the extraordinary. 

Afraid? not he; he was brother to the panther; 
his nerves were the nerves of a bear ; and in his na- 
ture, as in the nature of all men who roam wild for- 
tsts, there was the cunning of the fox. He pitted his 
craftiness against the untamed forces of crude na- 
ture or against those finer forces of nature manifest 
in brute and man. 

But as he walked he pondered. 
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TIME AND He had asked and urged his father for the privtl- 

CHANCE ege of making this trip ak>ne. The young delight in 
their strength, and the first foretaste of coming power 
is sweet. He knew he could drive those cattle to 
Zanesville, a hundred miles ; he knew he could sell 
them and bring the money safely home ; he craved that 
he might be allowed to do it. 

All had gone well so far ; in two more days he 
would walk into his father's house ; he would lay the 
money on the table. His father would say little, but 
he would be very proud of him ; and all the children 
would crowd around and get their presents, and he 
would give them each one of the funny handker- 
chief, and tell them of the wonderful things he had 
seen. Then he would go over to Ruth's little home 
behind the church and she would kiss him, and he 
would kiss little Rachel, and then he would give them 
the blue ribbon and they would all be very happy. 

Ah I but suppose he was waylaid and robbed ! The 
pictured handkerchief would be stolen, the ribbon, 
too, and all the money — and then how dare he go 
home and confess that he had not been able to care 
for himself? 

He started forward on a trot Then he stopped and 
took the money out and looked at it ; he opened the 
parcel in which the handkerchief were tied, he 
counted them. Yes, there were still six, none had 
been stolen ; he looked at the ribbon and made sure 
there were two full yards, and the color blue. 

There was little breeze through that long isle of 
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stately trees — it was warm. He took off his jacket and time and 
cap and tied them in a bundle with a twist of hick- cHANCB 
ory bark ; he changed the trot to an Indian lope, and 
when he came to a stream where there was a wide 
shallow ford he knew that he had come five miles. 

He took off his shoes and the cool water was very 
refreshing to his feet. He wished to sit down on a big 
bowlder that was in mid stream and watch the snake- 
feeders as they circled around, and the kingfisher 
that sat on a dead limb, and the minnows that swam 
in the eddies where the water was deep. But there 
was no time for that now, the Gorge was seven miles 
beyond : he must pass it before dark. 

He bathed his hands in the water, and lay flat 
down on the bank and drank and then soused his 
head under. When he arose the water ran dripping 
down his long hair that was matted over his head. 

The sun was sinking behind the hills. He hastened 
his steps. The miles were slipping behind, but the sun 
kept going down, and down, and down. It was a great 
golden ball hung in the heavens by an invisible 
thread. The boy kept looking over his shoulder as he 
ran, and saw that the ball kept dropping. The edge 
touched the treetops and sank lower ; when he look- 
ed again the upper rim had dropped clear from sight 
and there were only great red streaks marking the 
spot where it had disappeared. 

The Gorge was yet two miles away. 

The East Road was a little farther than the road 
our lad traversed ; these roads joined but a short dis- 
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TIME AND tafice beyond the Gorge. This gorge was a narrow 
CHANCE ravine — seemingly an immense fissure in the strata of 
sandstone ; a stream had run through it years before, 
but now it was only a dry bed of gravel with perpen- 
dicular walls of solid rock on either side. 

The boy felt sure that these degenerate sons of 
Colonel Silverton would calculate on his walking not 
more than four miles an hour, and at this rate he 
would not be due at the spot for some time. 

The question was whether he should go straight 
ahead and run the risk of their meeting him, <nr 
should he make a detour of the dangerous spot. As 
to which was the safer course there was no doubt, but 
youth always delights on taking chances. 

John cut a two-foot length of wild cherry an inch 
and a half thick and started ahead on a brisk run. 
Outside of the ravine it was barely dusk, inside it 
was gloomy and the darkness seemed to have been 
pushed over the top and tramped down. 

The boy eased his pace to a slow walk to show 
himself that he was not afraid. He started to whistle, 
but concluded he had better not. He moved forward, 
warding off the dark by swinging his club ; soon light 
shown through at the other end — it grew larger and 
the lad took longer breaths. 

He was safely through — the danger lay behind. 

" Slivers lied to me — that 's what he did. But then 

I would rather Slivers would tell me I was going to 

be robbed, and lie, than to say I would be robbed, 

and tell the truth. Still the Bible says we should not 
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lie — ah, here is the cross track coming down the httt time and 
from the East Road." 

He sat down on a big flat stone to rest — he lis- 
tened — then he got down on his knees and laid his 
ear to the ground. 

** Some one is coming — two some ones." 

The pulsing, patting of hoofs on the dry earth 
could plainly be heard. They came nearer and nearer. 
John crept back into the bushes. In five minutes two 
men on horseback came down the hill through the 
trees, turned into the main road and passed within 
ten feet of where the boy lay. 

They were George and James Silverton. 

George carried a shot gun on the pommel of his 
saddle. As they moved slowly by John caught the 
words: 

** He won't be here for at least half an hour yet." 

'' No, we are in time — ^we will catch him at this 
end of the Gorge." 

*' You '11 hold the gun on him and if he runs, 
shoot." 

The voices died away into a murmur. John moved 
along for a hundred yards in the edge of the bushes, 
then slipped off his shoes and carrying them in his 
hand, started on a run for the Indian village two 
miles beyond. 

When he reached the two or three l6g huts and 
the collection of bark teepees, he was greeted by a 
fan half dozen dogs. He gave a whoop and a call in 
Indian tongue to announce his coming; a squaw 
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TIME AND came oat and drove the dogs away with a stick. Old 

CHANCE Chief Blackfoot was sitting by a campfire haggling his 

knees and scarcely looked up as the boy approached, 

but seeing who it was out of the comer of his. eye, he 

grunted; 

" How, bow, Little Blue, I know you come, bat not 
so heap soon — you deer foot — run fast." 

" Yes, Father, I ran fast ; they tried to rob me — 
they are up at the Gorge now." 

" Ho, ho 1 1 thoi^ht Little Blue no 'fraid of dark? " 

" I 'm not afraid of the dark, but I tell you there 
are robbers up there." 

Blue was as near Brown as OM Chief Blackfoot 
could come : he respected the Browns and during 
several hard winters had been supplied with provis- 
ions by " Big Blue," to whom he applied for help 
when times were hard. For " Little Blue " he had a 
genuine affection, and when he got it through his stu- 
pid head that some one had tried to waylay the lad, 
he sprang up all alert. 

He soon understood the case and called to three 
ragged and dirty " bucks " sitting near, to whom he 
explained the sitoation in rapid lingo. 

It was not pure philanthropy or friendship th^ 
stirred Old Blackfoot to action ; it was rather that the 
piping times of peace which had recently been enforc- 
ed en him were not to his taste, and he jumped at die 
chance of a little adventure. 

He issued an order to one of the bucks. The In- 
dian at once picked ap a big coil of hay rope that lay 
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near, and like a spirit disappeared in the darkness, time and 

In ten minutes more the^r started — three bucks, chance 
five squaws, half a dozen Indian children and one 
white boy. 

John insisted that guns and bows and arrows 
should be left behind, for he wanted no murder. 

The bare feet and the moccasins made not the 
faintest sound as they moved on down the road like 
a group of gray ghosts towards the Gorge. 

Not a word was spoken. 

As they neared the ravine the women and children 
were signaled to remain behind. They sat down in 
the middle of the road as if camping out for the 
night, each holding fast to the neck of a dog. The 
three Indians and Little Blue skirted the track 
through the trees and approached the Gorge. The 
neigh of a horse was heard and the attempt of the 
rider to quiet him and stop his pawing. 

** It 's time he was here," said James in an imder- 
tone that came clear and distinct through the silent 
night. 

'< Yes, but we rode on a gallop most of the way 1 " 

<< D' ye think he has two hundred dollars ? " 

** Fully that— if he fights shall we kill him? " 

'' Well, not exactly kill him — ^but then he 's only a 
Yank anyway, you know. I '11 tell you what we 'U 
do"— 

But he did not tell. At a signal from Old Blackfoot 
four stones went whizzing at the horsemen and four 
voices sent up a wild yell followed with a ki, yi, yi, 
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TIME AND ^9 y^ 3^» ^^ awoke the echoes for miles about 
CHANCE Before the Indians could spring into the road the 
frantic horses had shot down through the narrow ra- 
vine in a mad race for life, their hoofs sending a 
shower of gravel through the branches of the scrubby 
oaks on either side. 

Little Blue's club flew through the air towards the 
fleeing horsemen ; the dogs were at their heels. 

The squaws and children had disobeyed orders and 
crawled up, evidently as the men had, and they all 
rushed with shouts and yells pell mell into the Gorge, 
the barking dogs clear ahead in hot pursuit 

The clattering hoofs suddenly ceased ; there was 
that wild scream of a falling horse (which very few 
men ever hear), a dull sound of something falling. 
And as the mob of yelling Indians emerged with a 
rush from the ravine and passed down the road, they 
saw ahead two men scramble onto one horse and dis- 
appear, like a shadow, into the night. 

A squaw who had taken her skirts under her arm 
and ran like a sprinter, outstripping all the rest, 
turned a double somersault in the road and all the 
Indians stopped and laughed. 

The moon's faint rays were coming over the hill : 
they showed a dead horse in the middle of the road. 
Little Blue put down his hand and felt a hay rope 
stretched tightly from tree to tree just where the 
knees of a horse would strike it 

** Ugh I Dam — no luck — me want two blankets 1 " 
grunted Old Blackfoot 
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The squaws took the saddle, bridle and halter from time and 
the dead horse. The blanket that was beneath the CHANCB 
saddle Old Blackfoot appropriated for himself and 
wrapped it around his form after the manner of a 
Roman Senator. Ten feet away in the edge of the 
bushes was a shot gun — one of the squaws found it. 
The chief at once took it away from her and gave 
the gun to Little Blue. The lad turned it over to the 
woman's husband, the man who had gone ahead and 
tied the rope across the road. 

The saddle was taken apart, two Indians each tak- 
ing a stirrup, another the seat, and another the crup- 
per. The bridle and halter were also separated into 
parts as much as buckles would allow ; the tail and 
mane were cut off from the dead horse and the spoils 
were then distributed by the chief, even the children 
having a share. 

All took hold and dragged the carcass of the horse 
into the bushes and the march for home was begun. 

'' Ugh ! " said Chief Blackfoot as they dived into 
the blackness of the Gorge, " Ugh, me no luck since 
pale face come— dam 1 " 
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IV 

|IGHT years before, John's mother had 
died. To be motherless is the saddest 
condition that comes to youthful mortals 
on earth : but fBtt is seldom wholly cruel : 
John went straight to Ruth Crosby and sobbed the 
keen edge from his desolation, sitting on her lap with 
his arms about her neck. Sleep, kindly sleep comes 
to stricken childhood, just as the kindly sleep of 
death comes to take the burden from grown folks 
when the load grows too heavy to bear. 

Ruth undressed the boy and laid him beside her 

own chubby little darling, who was clasping a rag doU 

in her sleep and dreaming the dreams of babyhood. 

Ruth tucked them in, and as she looked at the 

fresh, innocent faces she sighed and said : 

** I wonder if they too must journey by the thora 
road as the years go by ! " 

She imdressed there in the moonlight and lay down 
on the bed that stood beside the other. 

When she awoke the sunlight was streaming in 
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through the sliding window, and in the trundle bed TIME AND 
John, Rachel and the rag doll were making a house CHANCE 
out of the bed clothes, and chatting merrily : Rachel 
repeating the words for the doll, who was tongue-tied 
and could not taXk. 

** Are you 'wake, Ruth?" called John. 

^Yes." 

** Well, Rachel says I 'm to be your boy and you 
are to be my modier — aint it nice? " 

** Yes, my boy, I asked your father, and he «ays 
you may stay here/' 

A few weeks after this Deacon Brown came to call 
one evening; quite smiling, he was, for a widower. 
He wore a ** biled shirt," squeaky boots, and had had 
his whiskers shaved off after the manner of the giddy 
youth of that day and generation. Every one in the 
village knew that he had called on the Widow Cros- 
by on a week day, and that he wore his ''other 
dotbes." But no one knew exactly what the conver- 
sation was that took place. 

In four weeks thereafter Deacon Btomn was mar- 
ried to a widow about his own age : a worthy woman 
who had seen hard work and trouble and all the pri- 
vation that comes to the lot of pioneers. She was not 
a ** smart " woman, but she did her duty as she saw 
it, and entered on her new life with the Christian de- 
termination to bear and forbear. Her goodly flock 
added to the Browns made quite a house full, so no 
one urged that a certain little stray called John Brown 
should come back from the fold where he had found 
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Tins AND shelter. So John staid at Ruth's, and cat her wood, 
CHANGS and made garden, a^d she tanght hun to read and 
write and ** do sums " ; and every other morning he 
went over to his Other's and was set to work at some 
task. For the labor of children is their parents' right : 
no one ever doubted that until yesterday. Chikhren 
were once a good financial investment You cared tor 
them until they were about ten years old (or less), 
and after that you owned everything that they pro- 
duced until noon on the day when the boy was twen- 
ty-one and the girl eighteen. 

It does not '' pay " to raise children now — they are 
a serious bill of expense, and the advice to give a 
man about to start family life is, ** don't" 

But bkxxl is stronger than finance, and even in 
New England there is yet marrying and giving in 
marriage ; but the average number of children to 
each couple has been cut down to three, whereas in 
1810 it was eigh^ 

Deacon Brown prospered in worldly affairs. His 
calm judicial quality of mind easily crowned him as 
First Citizen of the place : he was Deacon, Justice of 
the Peace, School Trustee and Postmaster. His tan* 
neiy brought him a good income, and while his flocks 
and herds did not cover a thousand hilb, yet for the 
time and place they were large. 

The Judsons plodded abng after their kind. They 
had the reputation of being ** nice folks," but <' shift- 
less " ; yet they always had enough to eat, and they 
could not get very much in debt, even if they wished, 
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for there was no one to trust them. Jedediah became xiif r and 
a preacher of considerable power — that is he preach- CHANCR 
ed loud and he preached long — and no one doubted 
his earnestness. His personality was not strong enough 
to crowd Deacon Brown, who practically ran the 
church (for a church must be managed by a one- 
man power if it flourishes), and so he kept his place 
and also established other churches in settlements 
round about, acting as missionary and circuit rider. 

When he was absent on ** Lord's Day " Deacon 
Brown would conduct the services, and instead of 
preaching a sermon of his own, he would read one 
by Jonathan Edwards. And it was whispered about 
that Deacon Brown kept the Reverend Judson out on 
the circuit considerable more than was meet 

One fine day when the young circuit rider rode 
into town there was seated on a pillion behind him, 
with her arms tightly clasped around his waist, a 
blooming, buxom young woman. 

The children in the street saw them coming and 
straightway ran into the houses to tell their respective 
mothers. And as the preacher rode forward on a slow 
trot, up the street, he passed in review before dozens 
of eyes that peeked through fences, over fences, un- 
der fences, from windows and from behind doonu 

The good women of the place were warm with in- 
dignation at the scandalous proceeding. The old horse 
and his two riders stopped in front of the grocery, 
and Deacon Brown was called out The blushing 
young woman (still holding tight-fast, because in her 
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TIME AND ^mbftmssment the had forgotten to let go) was in- 
CHANCE ^'^u<^ A8 Jedediah's wife. The Deacon would have 
kissed her, but the horse was full sixteen hands. The 
explanation was made that they had been married 
that same day. The preacher then headed the horse 
for the two-room log cabin of Widow Crosby. In 
response to the '' HeUo ! " the widow came out, and 
Jedediah said, ''This is my wife/' giving the young 
woman behind a gentle jab with his elbow. 

Contrary to Jedediah's expectation, Ruth shook 
hands cordially with them both, wishing them long 
life and much happiness. Then they rode to the Jad- 
sons', where they dismounted and going in made this 
parent nest their home for the time being. 

The good women of the place were not at all ap- 
peased, even when they knew that the buxom young 
woman was the legal wife of the man to whom she 
clung (through evil and good report), as they rode 
that first morning, when for them the worid was 
young« Yet all of these women at times rode on pill- 
ions, and all clung to their husbands when there was 
danger of sliding off, and such as had no husbands 
clung also, only instead of putting their arms around 
the man's waist they put their hands cm his shoulders, 
and this was the distinguishing feature between the 
wedded and the soon-to-be. 

The wrath of these women was kindled, and that 
not a little, for '' what right has the pasture nohow to 
go off and git married without saying nothing to no- 
body I" 
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All were very angry, save one — ^that one was Ruth time and 

*^"^^- CHANCE 

Jedediah bad followed her with his leering looks, 
until only a week before she had requested him not 
to come to her house. 

His rhinoceros hide was stung at last And when 
he saw Liza Ann, the blooming and buxom daughter 
of Joshua Hoskins, at whose house he was stopping, 
the bleeding of his broken heart ceased. The girl was 
younger than Ruth ; she was prettier than Ruth ; she 
was bigger tiian Ruth* 

Jedediah looked at her across the supper table, 
and ate the salt pork and dock greens, and she col- 
ored and simpered a bit just as buxom young women 
of eighteen will, and he decided then «md there that 
he would marry Idza Ann if her folks were willing. 

After the supper things were done, he broached 
the subject to her father. The family sat around and 
listened. That a preacher should select Liza Ann for 
a wife was very flattering to the house of Hoskins 1 
To make die matter secure, Jedediah explained that 
he had had die young lady in mind for a year ; he 
had prayed over the subject earnestly and now was 
acting as the Lord directed. 

Mr. Hoskins had only lived in the neighborhood 
six months, but he was not given to quibUe : he gave 
the couple his hearty Uessing and the bride a feather 
bed. 

So they rode to a certain ''Elder" who lived a 
few miles away; and then on to Hudson, where they 
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Tins AND arrived all as herein tmthfally recorded (nothing ez- 
CHANCB tenuating and setting down naught in malice). 

All that morning as they rode, the bridegroom's 
thoughts dwelt more on another woman than on his 
newly wedded wife. He thought of Ruth Crosby and 
chudded to himself as he anticipated the look of 
surprise and pain that would sweep over her face 
when he presented his new wife. 

But alas, it is the unexpected that happens — ^we 
know all things but the obvious 1 All the women in 
town were surprised tnd all were pained, save Ruth 
alone. 

Yet surprise is transient and pain does not last for- 
ever. The women gradually got over their wrath, and 
the men held a bee and built a parsonage : and the 
women furnished it, for mortals like ants only do 
good work collectively. 

The preacher and his buxom wife moved in. 

In a year they were blessed with twins. 

Another year passed and a third dtild came. 

The bloom on the cheek of the parson's wife had 
gone; the simper had changed to a scowl; the laugh- 
ing eyes had lost their twinkle ; the roundness of her 
form gave place to angularity ; and her voice grew 
loud and discordant She worked and toiled in house 
and field trying to make both ends meet Of course 
she scolded. When fate is unkind, men swear and get 
drunk, but a woman can only scold. It is her right. 
The worst condition that overtook Saul, who came 
from Tarsus (where there was a Greek coU^eof 
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no mean repute) i in all his tragic career was when he Tm^ xND 
was chained to a Roman : a doll, unsympathetic, bes- chj^hqs 
tial Roman soldier. 

liza Ann Hoskins might have made a gentle, wor- 
thy woman, but being chained to Jedediah Judson 
she developed into a shrew, and lucky it was for her 
that the ducking stool had been left safely in Con- 
necticut She ruled Jedediah as one having authority : 
she said to this one go and he cometh, and to that 
one come and he goeth. For scolding women never 
accomplish their desire* The diplomacy of a coquette 
counts for more than the imperious threats of a 
shrew. Threatened people live long, and even the 
fools know it 

As for Ruth Crosby, her face grew white, people 
thought Yet she was not ill. A few traces of silver 
were seen among the coils of her dark brown hair. 
She lived in her little cottage with its snug garden be- 
hind ; she had her cow and chickens and a little flock 
of sheep. She taught the village school, and tended 
the sick, and closed the eyes of the djring. And once 
when there was a case of small-pox at a house in the 
edge of the clearing, she let John Brown and Rachel 
go to a neighbor's, and she was nurse and doctor to 
the patient until he got well. 

She was not happy — ^who is? but she had pleasures, 
for she knew what it was to do good work. 

Up in her garret, where it was not high enough to 
stand up straight, slept John Brown. He really did n't 
know which was home, this or his father's. Perhaps he 
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TIMS AND Uked Ruth's house best Thus stood siatten in the 

CHANCE y^f 1S15 •' ^t ^J ^iitn John came in and saw 

Ruth and little Rachel all a smiling — when he gave 

them each a yard of blue ribbon that he had carried 

clear from Zanesville, a hundred miles away. 
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lOHN BROWN arrived home on schedule 
time, and duly gave out his pictured hand- 
kerchiefs and blue ribbon. Squire Brown 
counted the money the cattle brought — 
it was right to a cent — he patted the boy on the head 
and gave him a silver quarter for his very own. The 
dignified Justice of the Peace thought it best not to 
praise the lad to his face — it might make him vain, 
but he promised the boy that some time he might 
go again. And after all, this was the richest reward he 
could possibly have paid. 

Not a word did John say to any one of the at- 
tempted robbery. He was too shrewd for that : to ex- 
plain that the money came near being taken away 
from him would have placed a veto on any further 
trips alone. His father was from Connecticut, and 
loved a dollar on this side of idolatry as much as any. 
John kept still. 

Then it was not much of an adventure anyway. 
Several good men and true, who lived in the village, 
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TIME AND dftily tdd tales of strife twice as great as this : these 

CHANCE n^cn loved a lie for its own sake, and this quiet boy 

felt too deeply to think of going into competition 

with the village romancer by displajring his truth 

alongside of the other's fiction. 

He told Ruth of the beautiful lady he had seen, 
and of her beautiful daughter, and how they both 
wore blue dresses, and how they shook hands with 
him ; and he held out his hand to show by way of 
proof. Little Rachel took the hand, holding onto the 
fingers, and looked it over solemnly. 

The village of Hudson had grown until there were 
twenty-five houses, and not all were made from 1<^ 
either, for there was a saw-mUl down by the river 
now. But yet no one kept servants — all did their own 
work, except in case of sickness, and then neighbors 
came in and did it for them. No one had a big long 
veranda, and surely no woman in Hudson had a beau- 
tiful blue dress and white shawl : and even if she had 
she would not have had time to sit on the veranda 
and look pretty 1 

And then the colored boy who waited on table, 
who was n't colored so awful much, for he was nearly 
white, and all the other colored folks that John had 
caught glimpses of, all were very funny. Ruth and 
Rachel were much interested, and so were the neigh- 
bor women who dropped in. John told it all several 
times over, describing the house, the pictures on the 
walls, the furniture and dishes and silverware, always 
ending by saying, *' They all shook hands with me 
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and said I must come again." John had gained in time and 
strength as the years passed. He was tall and slen- chance 
der, but very wiry. At wrestling and foot racing he 
could beat many boys who were older than he, but 
yet he was a <' woman's boy/' and he had always 
rather play with girls than boys. This had given him 
a gentleness and withal a modest dignity that made 
him the butt of the jokers at the grocery, but it gain- 
ed him the admiration of the discerning. 

He was religious through and through. Not a trace 
of skepticism had ever blown across his soul : he had 
a simple, childish faith in an overruling Providence 
that watches over our every act. "Whatever is is 
best/' is a grim doctrine, but it breeds the sternest 
kind of courage in a man ; and he who can cling to it 
through life's vicissitudes is a fool-^or else a saint in 
whose breast there throbs a lion's heart. 

Squire Brown was considerable of a speculator, and 
the success of his son in selling the last lot of cattle 
induced him to try it again. From settlers around he 
purchased a drove of a dozen beef cattle, and in- 
structing John to sell them for twenty-five dollars 
each or drive them back, the lad started away. By 
picking out the probable leader of the drove and 
leading him with a rope the others would follow be- 
hind, with the assistance of an occasional nip from 
Simon, the Scotch Collie. 

Then in a new country cattle are not given to 
straying — they stick to the drove. Unlike the cattle 
of the plains, domesticated cattle in a wooded coun- 
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TIME AND try rather implore the protection of man than dis* 
CHANCE claim it. Cows know a deal of natural history, and 
if they could talk what legends they could give of 
calves that strayed away and were devoured by 
wolves ; or sick cows for which wild beasts lay in wait 
day after day, waiting until the protection of the 
horns and hoofs of her mates was out of the way ! 

The journey to ZanesviUe was not difficult. It was 
divided up into stages of twelve or fifteen miles a 
day. Each night there was a settler's cabin, where the 
boy was made thrice welcome and his cattle were 
yarded. The stock was driven slowly and allowed to 
graze along the way in bottom lands and open spaces, 
so that they would arrive in good condition. 

The night before Zanesville was reached John stop- 
ped at the Indian village. 

Chief Blackfoot looked at the youth in disapproval, 
and the squaws walked around him and felt him over 
with smiles of wonderment The cause of all this was 
that the boy had exchanged buckskin for homespun, 
and the coonskincaphad been replaced with a man's 
broad-brim, felt hat Only a month had passed, and 
aside from the change in raiment, cubits had been 
added to the boy's stature. As a sudden jar will at 
the right time turn a liquid to a crystal, or a severe 
experience turn dark hair to white in a single day, so 
there are times in the life of man when the soul 
moves onward with a bound. We grow by throes and 
throbs. 

At daylight John left the Indian village with his 
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cattle. By noon he stood on the hilltop and looked time and 
down on the "city." It was the world — the great, chance 
busy, seething, active world of men, of which he was 
now a part. 

His eye ran across to the east. There on the hill- 
side above the town, stood Silverside, the homestead 
of Colonel Silverton; behind the house were the 
whitewashed *^ quarters " of the servants ; to the left 
the bam, the carriage house and cattle pens. 

The boy's heart beat fast. 

Whom did he wish to see there? Why, Colonel Sil- 
verton, of course, to whom he expected to sell the 
cattle. And then Jim Slivers, too, for he had neglect- 
ed to thank the colored boy that day when he warned 
him of the plot that had been laid to rob him. Above 
all, he wanted to face George and James Silverton — 
to look them squarely in the eye and show them he 
was neither a fool nor a coward. It was un-christian 
to fight, but he would like to wrestle either one or 
both, and he would cross-buttock them onto their 
heads in a way that would make them see stars. 

Then he wanted to see Mrs. Silverton. He liked 
the lady and yet he was piqued to think how patron- 
izingly she had treated him, and Margaret was even 
more condescending. He was now positively offended 
to think that she had treated him as if he were a little 
boy. She was a young lady, as tall as her mother, a 
little more slender, perhaps, and her blue dress came 
only to her shoe tops, but she was a young lady and 
she had almost talked baby talk to him. 
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TIME AND He disliked her heartily. 
CHANCE And yet — he did wbh his hair wonld not stand up 
so bristiing all over his head ! Ruth had barbered 
him and the cut was too short; his hair was as ob- 
stinate as a balky mule, so it was I He took off his 
hat and tried to smooth it down with his hand, bat it 
was hardly a success. 

The sun was hot and John did not care to enter 
town in his shirt sleeves. He was too proud of his 
coat for that The thought occurred to him that he 
could remove the woolen shirt and wear only the vest 
and coat — the vest being cut high in the neck any- 
way. So the shirt was removed, and hidden in the 
bushes where he could find it on the way back. The 
vest was then put on and buttoned down the front 
with its row of sixteen buck-horn buttons, the coat 
was put on and the line of march moved forward. 

Jim Slivers saw him coming and ran down the road 
to meet him. The slave boy was frightened and his 
freckles stood out like daubs of brown paint 

** Stop ! you must go back — you won't tell on me, 
will you?— they '11 kill me if you do — they *11 kill 
me ! " groaned Slivers. 

"Tell them that you warned me? — ^never, nr,<:r, 
here 's my hand." 

The slave boy clung to the proffered hand with 
both his own and cried over it. 

** I run Marse's horse to cotch you that day 'tU he 
was all foam, and when I got back I got licked aw- 
ful for it. I tole Marse that I run a race with an- 
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other boy, and he licked me with a stirrup strap." tim£ and 

^* Did George and James come home all right? " chance 

''Got home on one horse, the other was stole 
from 'em — robbers stretched a rope 'cross the road, 
and they rode agin it in the dark and they was rob- 
bed of their watches and money and one horse-^ 
that 's what they told their father — they was chas- 
ing a horse thief, they said — say? " 

"Well, what is it?" 

" You was n't one of the robbers, was you?" 

" I, I a robber? Who says I robbed them? " 

" George says so— he saw you in the moonlighl— * 
you and a lot of Injuns." 

^* No, I did not rob them, and I don't run away. 
I am going to see the Colonel." 

"What for?" 

" To tell him the truth." 

« Then he will kiU me." 

" But I will not mention you." 

John pushed past the slave boy, on tfp to the house, 
and placed his cattle in one of the pens. He saw no 
one about, so walked over and sat down on the ve- 
randa to wait for the Colonel. Soon a step was heard 
behind him and Margaret came through the door. 

" This is Mr. Smith, I believe — there is such a re- 
semblance — I hope your brother is well I " 

John arose with a jerk, stuttered, bowed twice, sat 
down with a jolt and said his brother was well and 
so were his sisters. He twirled his broad-brim hat 
nervously. 
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''Are your brothers well? " he asked after a pain- 
ful pause. It was pure accident — he did not mean to 
mention them at all. 

" Quite welly thank you — it was a long trip for him 
to make alone, and so young ! *' 

John did not get the import of the remark, so he 
changed the subject 

" I want to see your father — will he be here soon ? " 

It was not necessary for her to reply. The one, two, 
three, four of the Colonel's single-footer was heard on 
the hard road, and the next instant he reined in at 
the driveway. 

''Slivers — you, Jim Slivers 1 where the devil is 
that boy?— SUvers ! " 

Slivers slid slowly around the comer of the house 
— all of a tremble. He led the horse away. 

"This is Mr. Smith, Papa; you remember his 
brother." 

" What the devil — ^why, it 's Timothy himself — ha, 
ha, ha, ha 1 ! " 

He stood the boy up and looked him over. 

"It 's Timothy himself, with his father's shad-belly 
coat and a Puritan parson's hat I ha, ha, ha, ha ! I " 

In fact it was funny. The coat had long tails run- 
ning down to a point behind ; the ample vest but- 
toned to the chin ; both garments were cut large, in 
anticipation of future growth. 

Mrs. Silverton stepped out on the veranda : both 
she and the daughter looked on in amazement. 

" Sit down, Timothy — sit down, I say — I 'vc been 
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wanting to see you — Lord, but you have impudence TIME and 

to come straight back here again after robbing my CHANCE 

sons. You Yankees are so rabid for money that you 

steal from your best friends. You thought you were 

not known of course, I see, but now I *ve got you — 

George, George, George — where the devil is that 

rascal ! Here you, George, do you identify this fellow 

as one of the gang that robbed you and stole your 

horse?" 

** He 's the one," said George doggedly. 

" I 'm the one y(fu tried to rob," retorted young 
Brown with dashing eyes. 

" You lie," screamed the other, and as he spoke 
he snatched the riding whip from his father's hand 
and made a savage stroke with it at John's face. 

He dodged the slash and sprang to the ground 
from the piazza. He stripped the long coat o£E in a 
twinkling. 

" Come on ! " said John Brown, " come on — here 
on the grass, you coward 1 " And as he spoke the 
vest was peeled off too. There he stood, stripped to 
the waist. He had totally forgotten the iBCi that he 
wore no shirt. 

" Why don't you come down here, you coward 1 " 

A shout of laughter went up from the Colonel. It 
ended in a half-suppressed whistle of admiration, in 
which the two ladies joine4 in sentiment at least. 
Had it been a shirtless man there in front of them, 
they might have thrown their aprons over their faces 
and rushed into the house. But this was only a boy ; 
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TIMB AND besides, the thing occurred surprisingly sudden. His 
CHANCE muscles stood out like whip-cord : not an ounce of 

superfluous tissue was there : the flesh was lean and 
clean as ever an athlete knew. His shoulders were 
not broady but the chest was deep, the neck strongly 
corded, and beneath the pink skin of the breast the 
muscles twitched in nervous restlessness as he stood 
there in the sunshine, his straight, short hair all 
bristling. 

''You 'd look better with a shirt on," bawled 
George. 

A blush went over the boy's face, it spread to his 
neck and suffused itself to his waistband. 

** Here, my son, put on your clothes ! " 

Mrs. Silverton had stepped down on the grass and 
picked up the vest, and held it so the boy could put 
it on. Then she helped him to don the coat. She turn- 
ed to her husband : 

** Maurice, why do you accuse this lad? You should 
not hurt his feelings so ! " 

Margaret was crying : 

''You are awful wicked. Papa Silverton, and you 
too, George — I don't like you either one " — she boo- 
hoo'd. 

John was now clothed and in his right mind. 

" Say now, Timothy Hymnbook, it won't do to 
say keep your shirt on, for you have n't any, but 
come now and give us the facts. Why did you say my 
boys tried to rob you? " 

" Because they did." 
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** Now we will call them in — they wiU tell their time and 
story and you tell yours. James* you James and chance 
George, come here ! Daughter, go tell the boys I 
want them ! " 

The young lady went in the house. She was gone 
several minutes, and then came back and reported 
that the boys could not be found. 

** It 's queer, George was here a minute ago and 
you said James was around somewhere? " 

" Why, yes." 

Slivers' freckled face popped out from behind the 
door: 

** I know where they 's gone, Marse Kuhnel 1 1 know, 
I do. They scooted ! James, he hide in tl^e ha3rmow 
when Mister Himbooks he come — ^just now they got 
their horses outer the back bam door and tole me 
they was gwine to de Fort and would n't be back for 
a week ! " 

^* Shut up, you black rascal — ^you 'd talk the horns 
off a mulley bull ! For Heaven's sake. Mother, shake 
up them Niggers, aint dinner ready? " 
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VI 

OMEWAY the Yankee boy had shifted 
places with the slim, fair-haired daughter 
of the Southerner. When he was here a 
month before she #as confidant, natural, 
easy ; he was awkward and embarrassed. Now she 
hardly knew what to say and evidently was treating 
him as she might some strange young gentleman ; as 
her surety of manner wavered, his returned. He ate 
dinner this time without choking. 

After dinner the Colonel looked at the cattle, and 
not needing them himself, he took John to a buyer 
who seemed satisfied with the price asked and paid 
over the money at once. Evidently the price set on 
the stock was a low one. 

Then the Colonel took the young man down town 
and introduced him as *^ Mister Brown " (for he had 
finally gotten his name straight), and casually men- 
tioned that he was a son of General Owen firown, an 
old friend whom he had known many years, etc. 
John was astounded at the ease with which these 
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white lies slipped off the Colouers tongue — he start- time and 
ed to make correctionsi but concluded to keep still. cHANCE 

When the boy went back to the house in the even- 
ingy he was a bit conscious of the fact that he wore 
no shirt. The fact of itself was nothing, but the fact 
that others knew of the fact — there was the rub. 

Women divine things : Mrs. Silverton took advan- 
tage of a moment when no one else was in the room 
imd said smilingly : 

" Mister Brown, I believe I 'd like you better if 
you were in shirt sleeves — that *s the way our visitors 
usually dress — come with me and I will give you on^ 
of my sons' shirts ! " 

There was no time to reply : he followed the wom- 
an to an upper chamber that she told him would be 
his room. 

It was a gorgeous apartment, John thought — a mir- 
ror hung on the wall, the second he had ever seen ; 
there was a comb, a hair brush, a clothes brush, a lit- 
tle rocking chair, and on the bed was a snow white 
spread. On the spread was a white shirt which the 
woman indicated with a wave of the hand. She closed 
the door and left him alone. 

The lad had never wotn a ** biled shirt," but he 
managed to get into it. Yet when he went down 
stairs things were again shifted — Margaret was com- 
posed, and John never felt so out of place in his life. 

** Do you read much. Mister Brown? " asked the 
giri. 

<< Lots — that is, no, I don't read very fast" 
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TiMB AND ** ^^^^ books do jou Hke best? " 
.'CHANCE ** I don't like any so very much — it 's hard work to 
read books. But I read the Bible 'cause we should, 
you know : then Jonathan Edwards' sermons are hard 
because the print is small, but I like Pi^m^s Prog- 
ress best, I guess, for there are pictures that help.' 

*' Did you ever read Plutarch* s Livest 

** No, who was he, an Englishman? 

** Oh, no, he was a Greek that Hved hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago." 

** But folks did n't know much then — they were all 
barbarians, but the Jews, and they would have been, 
too, but God looked after them." 

<< The Greeks were not barbarians? " 

** I always thought they were the same as Injuns — 
our preacher said so ! " 

** Oh, no, they were just as enlightened as we are 
to-day — ^and so were the Romans." 

" You don't say ! " 

** Yes, Plutarch compares a Greek with a Roman — 
shall I read to you?" 

"If you don't mind." 

So the girl read — ^right straight off — ^without even 
tracing the line across with her finger. It was about 
C«sar, and John was wonderfully interested. 

<< But why did they kill him? " he asked widi flash- 
ing eyes. 

** Why, people always kill other folks who are in 
their way — they have to, I s'pose, or there could not 
be any government" 
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** I wish I 'd lived then — I would have taken his time and 
part ! " CHANCB 

** But brave men are needed now as much as then." 

** Oh, I don't think so — there is nothing now but 
farming and buying things and selling them again.'' 

'* Oh, I 'm sure that men make their own oppor- 
tunities." 

** It don't seem so to me." 

** Well, are you always just going to farm and drive 
cows?" 

" Why, no, but father says young people always 
propose doing great things, but in a few years they 
just settle down and farm it." 

'' If I were a man, I would want to think and act 
so I could influence other men — make them better." 

" And I intend to ! " 

** Oh, I am glad — you seem to me just like one of 
those heroes we read of in books." 

John had never heard much of book heroes or any 
other kind, and his egotism was so small that the 
naive frankness of the remark was lost on him. Yet 
he was filled with a restless, chaotic ambition to do 
something and to be something. And here at last was 
a being who sympathized with him. He was all aglow* 
He leaned forward in his chair and said : 

** Yes, yes, I will be somebody yet — do you know 
what I am going to do?" 

** Why, no, tell me, please? " 

** No one knows it but Ruth and little Rachel ! " 

'* Indeed ! " 
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TIME AND " Not even my father ! " 
CHANCE " ^"^ won't he object? " 

'< I doD*t think so." 

** No one must know it just yet." 

" I '11 never teU." 

« WeU, I 've had a call." 

" A what ! " 

" A call — a call to preach the gospel.'* 

<< And who has called you? " 

"The Lord." 

The girl started in a half-frightened manner. 

" Do you mean that you are going to be a preach- 
er? " 

" Yes, are n't you glad? " asked John after a pause. 

" Not very — that is, yes — but if it was a priest I 
would n't care." 

"CaUioUc? Never!" 

" Oh, no— Church of England.' ' 

"What's that?" 

" Episcopal." 

" Why, they are people who do that which they 
ought not and leave undone the things which thejr 
should have done ! " 

" I s'pose so— I 'm one." 

" Impossible 1 you should not jest on sacred sub- 
jects. But next month I 'm going to start back for 
Connecticut to study for a preacher with a minista 
Ruth knows — that is if Father is willing — I never 
talked with him yet about it — he 's so busy, you 
know." 
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The Silvertons were zealous members of the Epis- 
copal Church; they never attended any other, and time and 
looked on all preachers of other denominations as CHANCE 
fanatical dispensers of gloom. 

In that isolated life far removed from the dissipa- 
tion of great cities were two spirits : the joyous and 
the sullen. The happy people who sang the carols out 
under the twinkling stars ; and the oppressed, revolt- 
ing, protesting folks. The negative spirit that contin- 
ually dinned ''Thou shalt not" and the affirmative 
spirit of youth whose feet delighted in keeping time 
to merry music : the spirit of fasting and the spirit 
of feasting ; of droning prayers and joyous mirth. 

The Silvertons did not know that these two spirits 
were often found in one person ; they knew the faults 
and the extremes of Puritanism, but they did not 
know its virtues. In fact it scarcely dawned on 
them that it could possess merit in any appreciable 
degree. 

" Oh dear — if you are a preacher, you will never 
dance ! " 

" Never ! " 

*' Nor play cards." 

" I pray I never will ! " 

" Nor listen to music." 

" Only sacred music ! " 

'' All good music is sacred music, our rector says." 

** Fiddle music cannot be." 

'' Oh dear, oh dear, I can't argue. But Mamma 
and I thought you were — that is, peculiar of course — 
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TIM£ AND but something like King Arthur! Oh dear, and you 
CHANCE ^^ only going to be a Puritan preacher ! " 

John was getting very much confused. He kind of 
half recalled King Arthur as a Bible character, but 
still he could not place himy so he did not know 
whether he was good or bad. And as for being a 
preacher, what nobler aim, what higher ambition? 
The only educated men he ever knew were preach- 
ers : education and preaching were one and the same* 
The world was divided into common folks and preach- 
ers. He aspired to be a preacher : Ruth wished him 
to be, and prophesied that he would be a great suc- 
cess ; and as for little Rachel, she clapped her hands 
every time it was mentioned, and she was ten years 
(Ad going on 'leven. 

Why any one should object to a profession that 
was devoted to making men better, he could not im- 
agine. 

Of course a man might mistake his " calU'* possi- 
bly Jedediah Judson had, but that was not the ques- 
tion. The profession itself was the highest and most 
exalted to which mortal man could aspire. It was do- 
ing the work of God. 

He tried to explain these things to Margaret, but 
before he had gotten through the firstly of his argu- 
ment Mrs. Silverton came in and sat down at the 
harpsichord. She seemed rather sad, John thought 
She played gently as if merely testing the instrument, 
and then the tones gradually merged into ** Rock of 
Ages." It was the most entrancing, heavenly music 
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the boy had ever heard. He sat with open mouth, time and 
and the sweet strains wrapped him round as a gar- chance 
ment. The presence of the young girl opposite him, 
sitting with closed eyes; the dim twilight of the 
room ; and the music such as he had never heard, 
moved him to tears. 

Then the mother and daughter sang, not hymns, 
but still songs such as the angels in Heaven might 
sing, John thought. 

After a while Mrs. Silverton lighted a candle, and 
excusing herself by saying, '' you must be very tired,*' 
started him off for bed. 

He was in a half-trance of sublime delight. He 
moved upstairs without saying a word : it seemed 
as though he were lifted from off the earth and was 
being carried to another realm. His sensitive soul 
had been saturated with the delights of sweet sounds 
and his mind was in a state of dreamy forgetfulness. 
He entered the Uttle chamber, snuffed the candle out 
so as to be alone with his thoughts, and sat down at 
the open window. The moon's silver rays slanted in 
over all, and as he sat there he lived over again the 
experiences of the evening. 

That Margaret should have read for him,^r him, 
and sang for him, and that her mother should have 
done the same ! that they should have wished him 
good-night ! Then he tried to recall each particular 
word that Margaret had spoken, and the appearance 
<rf her face as she voiced it. He did not think of go- 
ing to bed — the exquisite delight of his sensations 
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made deq> out of the question — so he sat and thought 
and he seemed to be lifted and floating away, away, 
away. But there was a touch of pain in it all — Mar- 
garet did not wish him to be a preacher — possibly 
the Lord was speaking through her ! Why not? such 
beauty, and honesty, and innocence, and intelligence 
-» surely, why should not God speak through Mar- 
garet SOverton! 

He had fallen asleep as he sat there. How long he 
slept he did not know — he felt chilly — was some one 
calling? A little shower of sand fell on the roof of the 
veranda near the window. 

He leaned his hands on the sill and looked out— 
no one in sight. 

<' Come down, John, I must tell you somethin' ! " 
The whispering voice seemed to come from ao 
evergreen tree twenty feet away. 
" Come down — it *s me — ^Jim Slivers ! " 
** Well, tell me, then ! " spoke John in an under- 
tone. 
" I can't from here— come down quick 1 " 
John Brown slipped off his shoes, stepped out on 
the roof of the piazza, and feeling with his feet ion a 
pillar, slid softly down to the ground. 
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VII 

lOME back here in the bashes — I must 
tell you, quick ! " 

John followed the slave boy through 
the dewy grass to a small clump of trees 
a hundred yards off. 

'< I *m running away/* said Slivers. He held up a 
bundle tied in a bandana handkerchief. 
*' Why, what 's the matter? " 
" Marse, he sold me, they 're goin' to send me to 
the cotton fields." ' 
"Why?" 

" Marse, he says I played off — hid in the weeds 
and don 't do my work — then I raced his horse. He *8 
jest mad, that 's all, so he 's sold me. I 'm goin ' with 
you — I '11 meet you at the Gorge to-morrow noon — 
you know the place? I must git there 'fore daylight 
an' wait till you come." 
" Slivers, you must not. " 

"But you said there was no slaves 'mong your 
folks ! " 
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TIME AND *'Tmtp bat yon are some one's property; the 
CHANCE BiUe says thou shalt not steal ; they have already ac- 
cused me of stealing a horse 1 no, no, I cannot help 
you to run away. Here is five dollars, now just stay — 
the cotton fields are all right. If you behave and work 
you will be treated well, for you will be valuable to 
your new owner — he can 't afford to hurt you 1 " 

** Niggers are only good to wear out — that 's what 
they have 'em on a plantation for. I 'm gwine with 
you where folks is free — I '11 meet you at the Gorge ! " 
Slivers slipped away into the bushes. 

** Hold on there, Jim, come back ! " 

John tried to follow ; the boy was gone. Should he 
go too? why not? but no, for them to disappear to- 
gether, this would never do. The damp boughs brush- 
ed against his face as he picked his way back towards 
the house ; his feet were wet with the heavy dew. He 
started to climb the pillar, and as he did so two big 
Newfoundland dogs came tearing around the comer 
of the house ; but he was safely beyond their reach. 
He climbed in the window, and as he went to bed he 
heard Colonel Silverton at the door below endeavor- 
ing to quiet the barking dogs. 

John slept late the next morning ; when he came 
downstairs breakfast was awaiting him. 

A colored girl waited on the table — she was a sis- 
ter of Jim Slivers, sure. She was nearly white, had 
blue eyes and red hair. At first glance John thought 
it was Jim in petticoats. He was prepared for most 
anything in way of metamorphoses ; he realized that 



even within himself great changes had taken place time and 
since he came to Silverside. chance 

Margaret was beautiful, but hardly as beautiful as 
she was the evening before: something seemed to 
trouble her. Mrs. Silverton's paleness was hardly so 
becoming : her eyes were red, as if she had been cry- 
ing. In fact they were not angels at all, just beautiful 
women, which was a deal better. 

The Colonel ate fast and was preoccupied: evi- 
dently computing in his mind how much the profits 
would be on eleven steers, when slaughtered, the 
meat packed in barrels and sold to the Government, 
and the hides to the tanner. 

These were all excellent people, of course, and 
John was having a good time, but still he was anx- 
ious to get away alone, on the road for home, so he 
could figure out just who he was, and what he pro- 
posed to do. Everything was in a sort of whirl. 

The Colonel pushed his chair back, flounshed his 
napkin and said to the colored girl : 

" Molly, send Jim in, I want to see him ! " 

The floor began to go up and down, the ceiling 
settled^ and John Brown swallowed hard and clutch- 
ed his chair awaiting the crash. 

** So you are going to start for home this morning?" 
said Mrs. Silverton. 

" Ye-ye-yes," said John from out between his 
denched teeth. He felt the strain growing less, and 
knew that in a few moments he would be himself and 
ready for the blast. 
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" I can't find him. Mane Silverton ! '' said the giri 
TIME AND 38 ^he appeared in the doorway, after five minutes 
CHANCE iiad gone by, 

A cold wave dashed over John Brown — he held 
his breath. 

** Never mind now, anyway— oh, I say Smith " — 

** Brown ! " said John, nerving himself for the worst 

** I mean Brown ; now, Brown, we were speaking 
yesterday when you first come, about a horse — ^a 
horse that strayed away — horses will stray away, you 
know? Well, you are a little hasty tempered and in 
your anger accused my sons of trying to rob you — 
of course you did not mean that — ^they only tried to 
scare you. They are like all spirited young men, fond 
of a little joke, they are sowing their wild oats and 
will be the better for it. Now, Brown, you are a good 
fellow, tell us honest, now, they just tried to scare 
you, didn't they?" 

John looked towards Margaret. She was gazing on 
him with great, big, open eyes, beseeching eyes. 

"That 's all — they only tried to frighten me," said 
John. 

"What did I tell you?" said Colonel Silverton, 
turning to his wife. 

The lady gave a sigh of relief and the pained look 
seemed to go from her face. Margaret sighed too, 
then John sighed, and all felt better. 

"Now, Mr. Smith"— 

" Brown," said John. 

" Now, Mr. Brown," continued the Colonel, " about 
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that missing horse, of course I know that you did not time and 
take it, but if by any chance you know where it is, chance 
why simply tell me and no harm shall come to you in 
any event. You are a fine, honest young fellow and no 
matter who says to the contrary, we believe in you. 
Now tell me, do you know where that horse is? " 

-'Yes.^* 

''Well, where is it?" 

'* Twelve miles north of here." 

'' WiU you show me that horse, on my promise not 
to ask you a single further question, or bother you in 
anyway about it?" 

** I will show you the horse." 

" That 's good— Molly I MoUy, tell Jim— oh, you 
can't find him, eh I well, qall Tom — he is working in 
the garden. Tell Tom to saddle Miss Nancy and 
Trusty." 

" Yes, Marse Silverton." 

The girl disappeared. 

'' So we will not see you again soon," said Mrs. Sil- 
verton as they moved out onto the piazza. 

** No, I start for home at once." 

<< Can't Mr. Brown take the Plutarch^ Mamma? I 
know he will enjc^ it 1 " 

<< Why certainly, then he will have to come again 
to bring it back," smiled the lady. 

^ Here are the horses : now. Brown, let 's go ! " 

^ You remember what you promised — ^not to trouble 
him in anyway 1" said Mrs. Silverton in an undertone, 
laying hand on her husband's arm. 
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TIMB AND ** I remember^ and I promise you 1 '* 

CHANCB Each of the ladies shook hands with John: he 
mounted the roan mare : Margaret handed him the 
Hutarch Lives* 

'' Oh, I forgot, I will need a halter, won't I, Brown?" 
asked the Colonel, one foot in the stirrup. 

" What for? " 

'' Why to lead that horse back.' 

'^ Take the halter if you wish.' 

^^ Here you, Tom, fetch a halter quick — don't keq> 
us waiting all day ! " 

Tom brought the halter and the two horsemen rode 
away. 

They turned into the main road that ran down the 
hill, and just before they reached a clump of trees 
that hid tiie house from view, John looked back. Mar- 
garet stood on the veranda watching them. John held 
up the Plutarch and the girl waved her handkerchief 
as a last farewell. 
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VIII 

I wo miles out of town John reined the 
{oan mare into the bushes, and lifted a 
flannel shirt off from a hickory limb— but 
did not go near the water. He rolled 
the book up in the garment, tied the bundle around 
with a strip of bark, and with a longer withe strung it 
around his shoulder. Then they rode forward. 

The Colonel tried to be affable, but subjects to dis- 
cuss were scarce. Their minds did not belong to the 
same stratum. One was practical, alert and alive to all 
present things; the other was dreamy, abstracted, 
theoretical. One was interested in Zanesville, the 
other in heaven and earth and the waters under the 
earth. 

But as they floundered about for a mutual theme 
they struck " pay gravel." 

''Your folks don't own slaves?*' said Colonel Sil- 
verton with an upward accent* 

" No, I believe they did once though, before I was 
bom." 
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«< Wbj did they quit?'* 

''There's a feeKng against it in ConnecticaL" 

•'Bat they do not think it 's wicked, do thqr?" 

" Oh, DO, not exactly wicked. Still my faither says 
be does not care to biqr and sell men.^ 

M Well, that's jnst where I stand." 

" Don't yon biqr and sell slaves? " 

** No, I sokl all I had bat half adozen, for good and 
an, when I moVed from Virginia." 

" And yoa intend never to sell these yoa nowown? " 

•* Of coarse not" 

" Hem I " 

** What do yoa mean by that noise? " 

" Nothing." 

<< Yoa might as well speak oat ! " 

«' Well, Jim Slivers tokl me last night that yoa had 
sold him ! " 

** Oh, he Hes." 

** No, he was in earnest'* 

** Well, I did threaten it He is a lazy dog : I jast 
had a man look him over and bargain for him to scare 
him." 

"Is that all?" 

''Yes; and another thing, I seldom panish my 
slaves — I don't believe in it You see it 's just plain 
common sense to treat your live stock welL If they are 
h^>py they do good work. Yoa was out in my quarters, 
was n't you — ^No? Well they are treated as well as my 
own folks. In fact they are just one big happy faunily. 
Of course I make them work — that 's for their health— 
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and I see that they are clothed and fed and that their time and 
houses are clean and comfortable. Heaps of white chancb 
folks 'bout here don't get as good a living as my slaves/' 

*^ I s'pose sO| yet the white folks are free." 

^* You know your fother owns you until you are 
twenty-one?" 

«< But he can't sell me." 

** No» but you are obliged to work for him and do 
what he says. Now I do not want to sell my slaves any 
more than your Either wants to sell you. And instead 
of my letting them go when they are twenty-one, I 
keep them and take care of them until they die." 

''But suppose you should die." 

** Ohy my wife and boys would then treat them just 
as well as I do now." 

'' What if you should get in debt, so you would be 
obliged to sell them." 

'< Well, that 's out of the question." 

" Do they ever run away? " 

'' I never had a slave run away yet — treat *em well 
and they '11 stay. But are n't we getting near where that 
horse is?" 

" Not far now." 

** You know the law — ^take your own wherever you 
find it? " 

" Of course." 

*' Lord ! something smells mighty strong around 
here." 

'' Rather so — ^follow me.'* 

John reigned his horse to the right into the thicket. 
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The Other foUowed. 
CHANCE " The™ '■ your hone, Colonel Silrertoo." 

Before them Uy the bloated body of the dead 
hone. 

The Colonel turned several colon. }ohn thought he 
wu going to have an apoplectic fit : he tried to speak 
but only gurgled. Then he turned and rode oat to the 
road. 

" Brown, you deserve a damn good thrashing, and 
if yon was a man yon 'd get iL You 're the first fellow 
that ever got the start of me. Now, why have you 
played me this trick? " 

" Well, Colonel, for several reasons. Your sons tried 
to scare me, yon say? " 

« Yes." 

" Well, instead of their scaring me, I scared them." 

"But the horse?" 

" I tied a rope across the road and let them run 
their borses over it. This hone got its neck broke." 

" But you had do business to do that" 

" Your sons had no business being here " — 

John had dismounted and had passed his bridle 
reign to the other. 

" Well, I have no time to argue, and I promised 
you, and promised my wife I 'd not trouble you, and 
I won't — good day 1 " 

" Hold on i you poll out under those trees down 
below and wait a few minutes — I will show yon some- 
thing that will please you." 

The Colonel was mystified but he walked his horse 
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down toward the trees, leading the roan mare behind, time and 
John walked on to the Gorge, that was a quarter of CHANCB 
a mile ahead. 

In fifteen minutes he returned, leading by the hand 
Jim Slivers. The Colonel had takep the horses to a 
little open space under the trees and was letting 
them graze. 

It would be difficult to tell who was the most sur- 
prised, Colonel Silverton or Jim Slivers, at the sight of 
each other. 

** He ran away. Colonel, he thought you 'd sold him, 
but of course you did n*t ; you were only trying to 
frighten him— everybody seems to be trying to frighten 
some one nowadays. Now, Jim, go back with your mas- 
ter quietly — he has promised me he will never sell 
you. *• 

Jim began to cry. He wept like a baby, but on the 
ColonePs promise not to punish him, and not to sell 
him, he agreed to go. In fact it was the only thing to do. 

The stirrups of the saddle were taken up two holes, 
and Jim mounted the mare. John shook hands with 
both master and boy ; and they rode off on a fox trot 
side by side. 

John started for the north on his long walk. He 
reached the Gorge, and two miles beyond came to 
the Indian village. 

Old Chief Blackfoot sat on a log sunning himself, 
smoking in stolid bliss. 

** Ugh I Little Blue, how how ! " 

They shook hands and Little Blue sat down on the 



TIME AND log beside the red man. The chief passed the pipe to 
CHANCE the hoy, who made pretense of taking a few whifi and 
then handed the pipe back* 

They sat quiet without sasring a word, which is die 
way an Indian visits. On the whole the plan is to be 
recommended, bat this time it was broken in on by 
strange, rambling thundering sounds that suddenly 
broke on the ear. 

Louder, louder they grew. All at once out of the 
archway of trees that covered the roadway to the 
south, shot a running horse. 

It was the roan mare. Fifty yards behind was the 
thoroughbred horse. Trusty. Both horses were running 
at their very best. They went by like a flash, but the 
roan was ahead and easily kept the lead, for Jim div- 
ers weighed but a hundred pounds, while Colonel Sil- 
verton weighed twice that, and was not used to the pace. 

They disappeared as the road curved gently to the 
east around a hilL 

The clatter of the pounding hoob died away before 
John turned his staring eyes toward the Indian, who 
sat calmly smoking. 

One might have supposed that thoroughbred horses 
racing at breakneck speed went past every few min- 
utes, from the calm indifference of the Chief. 

^ Did you see 'em? " excitedly asked John Brown. 

^Ugh— dam — they go heap quick 1 1 " 
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rRlTANS are not gireti to horse racing. 
When they have a " Punkin Show '* in 
New England it is a genuine affair, but a 
pumpkin show in the South and West 
only veils a ** hoss race," 

The modem Agricultural Horse Trot has been 
evolved as a social necessity for the benefit of people, 
who, not that they love the pumpkin less but that they 
love the horse race more, ret)uire it. 

John Brown dearly loved animah and the proud 
strength and beauty of a horse was to him a delight. 

That the roan mare was ahead and likely to hold 
her lead gave him the keenest satisfaction. He saw 
that Slivers rose in his stirrups and leaned over Miss 
Nancy's neck. He also noticed that Slivers carried a 
switeh and did not use it ; while the Colonel's riding 
whip was not for show, for at every stride it was crack-' 
ing right merrily around the stifle of the straining 
Trusty. 

Evidently SHvers was saving the mare. 
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John turned to the Indian, and forgetting the in- 
stroctions of his youth would have laid a bet with the 
Chief on the roan, but the Indian had no interest in 
the race, and worse, no money. The lad started in the 
direction of the fleeing horsemen at a rapid pace. 
Why did he go? 

He did n't know. Perhaps he wished to see wiiich 
won ; perhaps he thought he might be of use to one 
or the other of the contestants, or possibly he felt that 
he himself was directly concerned in the issue, but 
probaUy his emotions were a mixture of all these de- 
ments. 

BefcHre he had gone a half mile he discovered that 
his pace was too &st He was coming to his senses a 
bit : he could not hope to overtake those race horses 
unless they stopped, and if they turned back he could 
head them off in one place as well as another. And he 
also knew this fact, that a man on foot, n^ is used 
to walking, can go a hundred miles as quickly as a 
man on horseback. This being so, if they all kept on, 
they would arrive at Hudson about the same time. 

The tracks in the road showed plainly that the 
horses had still run fast : in a mile they had eased 
down to a gallop. The trapper's eye that had followed 
trails knew the speed at which they had passed, but 
he could not tell whether it was fifty yards, (me hun- 
dred yards or ten feet that separated the riders. 

Two miles more and one set of tracks turned to the 
left on a side road that ran over the hilL 

The roan mare had kept straight ahead ; Trusty had 
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given up the race and turned for home by the East time and 

^Oad. CHANCE 

John sat down and could have cried. He hoped to 
see Colonel Silverton and explain that he had nothing 
to do with Slivers running away. He was bewildered. 

As he sat there on a bowlder that marked the fork 
of the road, his eye glanced on a fluttering bit of pa- 
per that was held by a split stick driven into the 
ground. John wondered that he had not seen it before. 
He stepped over and took the paper. It was a leaf 
torn from a pocket note book. He unfolded the paper 
and scrawled across it were these words : 

John Smith 

of Hudson : 

You have fooled me by your Yankee tricks, but I 
will get even with you yet. You enticed my boy Jim to 
run away — then you got me to go with you on pretence 
of finding my horse. You rode my valuable race mare 
and gave her over to the nigger. It was well planned, 
but I suppose you are only a tool in the hands of old- 
er heads. I am not fool enough to try to find you 
now — ^for of course you are hiding in the woods, but 
I will catch you yet. When my sons said you was a 
horse thief, they told the truth. 

Dam all Yanks. M. Silverton. 

This was scratched off so hastily that it took John 
several minutes to make it out, and even then he did 
not get the sense of it 

He jammed the paper into his pocket and started 
ahead. Only one idea possessed him now, that was to 
overtake the slave boy and prevail upon him to take 
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the horse and go back at once. And if neceMarj he 
CHANC£ ^"^^ ^^ them back himself. It was well toward ^ 
middle of the afternoon when John stopped at a set- 
tler^ cabin that stood back in a clearing. They had 
seen a man on a roan horse go by^ bat it was folly two 
hours before. Evidently Slivers was going to put as 
many miles between himself and Zanesrille aa possible. 

In his excitement John had forgotten about dinner, 
and tfiis with the excitement of the dajrbefore and the 
sleepless night, now told on him to such an extent that 
he was feeling faint He decided to remain at the set- 
tler's until the next morning. 

Before the morrow's sun appeared he was again cm 
his way. The tracks of the mare could still be made 
out, but no one had seen the horse and rider : evi- 
dently they were travelling by night 

A passing shower came sweeping over the woods^but 
John trudged on regardless of wet ; and the rain had 
made it impossible to know whether the roan mare 
was still moving northward or not. 

But as he walked he saw something in the roadway 
that attracted his attention. He turned back to ex- 
amine it closer : it was a ydlow marble lying on a 
large, flat, green basswood leaf. The boy picked up the 
marble — it was the identical one he had givan to Sliv- 
ers on his first visit, to Zanesville. 

Half a mile further on he saw a small stone on a 
broad green leaf just as the marble had been placed. 
And so at intervals of about a mile were these signs 
that Slivers had left 
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But why did he not neait for his friend and offer time and 
him a ride? chance 

The reason to John was plain : Slivers was afraid 
that if John Brown should catchup with him he would 
send him back, and so he kept steadily in advance, 
and every mile he placed in the middle of the road^a 
round stone on a green leaf. 

At nightfall on the third day John found the last 
broad basswood leaf heU to the earth by a pebbk. 

One mile more and the outskirts of the village were 
reached, and there in the twilight by the roadside sal 
Jim Slivers^ holding the bridle rein of the roan mare. 
He had arrived just a half hour ahead of his friend* 

'' You won't send me back — they 'H kill me now-* 
3rou won't send me back, will you? '* 

" Not to-night, anyway." 

The mare was tlun and gaunt and the boy's appear^ 
aace showed that he was near starvation. 

John waited until dark and then led the horse 

straight to his father's stable, where the tired racer was 

givum feed and a comfortaUe stall with a good straw 

bed. In this strawthe worn out slave boy was also de^ 

posited. 

Then John went to Ruth's. Little Rachel was abed 

and John only told the woman that a tired and hungry 
traveler was in the stable, and straightway she pack- 
ed in a basket more food than two men could eat, 
J<^m took it to the boy, using due precaution to give 
him only what he needed. 

The next move was to find Squire Brown and take 
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TIMB AND him to Roth's. AiriTing there John drew up three 
CHANCB chain, and sitting with their elbows — ^John, the Sqoire 
and Ruth— on the table, the young man started to give 
the &u:ts jost as they occurred* 

The Justice of the Peace stopped the story in the 
first chapter, to ask if John had sold the cattle, and 
being answered in the affirmative and the money 
passed over, he settled himself into his judicial frame 
of mind and listened to the recital. 

That he was pleased with his son's spirit was very 
evident, and that he was angry that any one dare ac- 
cuse a Brown of theft, was very sure. To this extent 
he lost the poise that a true Justice should possess. 
The boy paused, and the story being done, Ruth gave 
him for his pains a world of sighs and swore 't was 
strange, 'twas wondrous strange. The Judge cleared 
his throat preparatory to giving a decision, when a 
rap was heard at the door, and without waiting for an 
answer, in walked the Rev. Jedediah Judson. 

The preacher's house was just across the way and 
he had seen John come and go : he had also noted the 
arrival of Squire Brown. Like all small minded men 
he had curiosity about the affairs of his neighbors. He 
concluded he would make the widow a long deferred 
pastoral call 

** Ah, I just dropped in — I thought some one might 
be sick, so if I could be of any help " — 

'' Yes, we 're glad you 've come," said Squire Brown. 

The Squire was not quite sure about what to do- 
it was a case such as he had never b^re had — his 
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own son was involved. It suddenly occured to him to 
shift the matter from legal to spiritual grounds. In 
other words ask the advice of the preacher. 

" Yes, we *rc glad you *ve come — ^we want your 
advice 1 " 

Now advice was the one thing that the pastor de- 
lighted in giving — the more advice he gave the more 
he had left — ^it was like the widow's cruse of oil. 

He drew up a chair and resting his elbows on the 
table, listened intently while Squire Brown explained 
that a slave boy had run away, and taken his master's 
horse and that both horse and slave were now in his 
bam. 

** Let us take it to the Lord in prayer ! " said the 
preacher. So all knelt while the minister asked that 
they be guided aright. 

Then they got up from their knees and debated the 
question. 

** We mus' n't keep the slave or keep the horse, they 
are the same as stray cattle — we must send 'em back. 
But that man Silversides must apologize for accusing 
my son of robbery 1 " grimly said the Justice. 

'' Yes, let him come, pay costs, apologize and get 
bis property,it's the only thing to do," said the preacher. 

** John, go fetch the Negro. Let 's have a look at 
himl!" 

** Yes, bring him here, I will give him a word or 
two of truth, it may place his feet on the solid rock of 
salvation." 

John went out and soon returned with the boy. 
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** Why, Judis I he 't w^tt/* exdaimedRer. JwhoD, 

TIME AND jo^tting gji digaity. 

CHANCE ,, p^j, j^y^ J „ ^^ j^j^^ 

It was pitsabk. The boy^s teeth were chattermg 
with fright He half expected to be executed on th« 
spot ; tiie abseaee ot food, aad the sleeping ool of 
doors, had altered hia aefvea to such aa extent ibtJt 
he was poaitivdj iIL 

^Saxdf he is more white than Made I " 

<< He *s as white aa we are^" said the preacher. 

** I swaa, he looks like you," laughed the Squire. 
Aad seeing there was danger of giring offense be 
made matters worse by backing it up : 

** He has red hair, blue eyes and teddes, so he 
hasi" 

«< WeU, what of it 1 his hair is kinlqr I " 

«« We '11 cut it close to his bead rad then he '11 be 
a white man 1 " 

** But we oan't keep him htre^-his master win be 
after him, dead sure, in less than twenty-ionr hours 1 " 

<< Hide him, then ! " 

** I have it, send him to my wife's father's. He caa 
work for 'em and it '« an oat*of^the-w«y spot anyway. 
This fellow's horse will come in handy for Hoskias 1 "^ 

** But we must get him away from here to*night — 
the whole village will know of his arrival if we wait 
until to-morrow 1 " 

^It'a onfy eight miles — I '11 take him over to Hop- 
kins' to-night, myself," said the preacher. 

Slivers ielt relieved to know that he. was not going 
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to be sent back to slavery. He tried to thank his new- tim£ and 
found friends^ and after Squire Brown had raised his chance 
spirits with a good dose of whiskey^ he did. 

*' I 'd never consent to this plan under the sun," 
said the Justice of the Peace, ** but for three reasons. 
First, he 's nearly white, so is n't legally a slave at all. 
Second, the Western Reserve belongs to Connecticut 
and it is against the law to import slaves. Thirdly, re- 
lates to the horse, and as for this, the defendant, not 
being legally a slave, is entitled to wages for past 
aorricefl rendered and takes the horse on account." 

This was rustic judicature, and very bad law. The 
Court of Appeals would surely have reversed every 
oomit.But the case was not carried to a higher court, 
aB for good aad sufficient reasons which are herein- 
after given. 

Siveit' hair was cut tight to his head, and at ndd- 
aigfat, when it was quite certain that all Hudson was 
abed and asleep, the Reverend Jedediah Judson 
mounted his dumb beast, and folk>wed by Jim Stivers 
on the roan mare moved out of town on an easy jog. 

Mo irate sbve hunters from Zanesville arrived, as 
expected, in Hudson the next day ; or the next ; but 
mt three o'clock in the morning of the fourth day six 
people from Zanesville stood in front of Squire Brown's 
residence. The much surprised Squire was awakened* 
He admitted these six people to his house ; and then 
hurried over to Ruth Crosby's for Us son John. 

But John was not there. 
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!ANY men hare bobbiet, and expend their 
time in accamolatmg thu, that ai the 
other. Whatever thef fix their hearts tqk 
on, the; want it to be finer, better, more 
« than that of any ottier collector with a sim- 
ilar bias. 

One man wants only Jersey cattle, another Hcd- 
steins, another Durhanu and the fourth man wiQ have 
none of these ; Hereford! is the only cow for him : 
and they most all hare the white face, the Une down 
the back and a certain carve of horn. 
Other men take to botses and breed only one class. 
The man who has a penchant for trotters has no nse 
for a Percheron. And whether tiie human heart fixea 
itself on rare books, or spoons, or orchids, or catde, 
or horses, or dogs. It wants the most peculiar and the 
most noteworthy. 

In slavery times, when negroes were chattels, own- 
ers often bod a taste for certain shades of complexion. 
And in ttie South, even onto this day, can be heard at 
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country postoffices arguments as to the excellence of time and 
servants of a certain tint, and warnings as to others. chance 

Colonel Silverton of Zanesville, as we have already 
seen, had red hair, blue eyes and freckles. He was a 
man of force and intelligence. In another environment 
he might have made a citizen of rare excellence, for 
he had in his nature the germ of many virtues. 

Some years before our story begins a mulatto 
woman whom he owned had a child. The baby was 
nearly white : it had freckles, blue eyes, and its Idnky 
hair was a rusty red. The child grew and was very act- 
ive and intelligent. 

At first Colonel Silverton was annoyed to think 
that this slave child looked so much like himself, for 
the neighbors took it as a great joke. But finally the 
Colonel grew to have a sort of affection for the 
youngster and aside from the embarrassment at the 
idea of iti resemblance to himself he took a great 
pride in it. In less than two years the slave mother 
had another child that looked almost exactly like the 
first. In fact this woman and another octoroon bore 
eleven children, all looking remarkably alike and all 
resembling in a marked degree their owner. These 
slaves were all known as ** Slivers " for miles around : 
the name being a corruption of Silverton : Sliverton, 
Slivers. 

They were all what was known in slave times as 
^ red-head niggers." They were so nearly white that 
if they had had straight hair and had lived in the 
North they would easily have passed as whites. 
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TIME AND The kw never defined just how small a degree of 

CHANCE Negro blood makes a Negro. Even one-sixtf-fourth 
part was enoagh to make the person a slare. He 
might be absolutely white, and if there was proo^ or 
even legendary proof, that there was Negro blood in 
his veins, he could be bought and sokl. And ev^i now 
a penou with ono-sizty-fourth African blood cannot 
legally ride in a first-class passenger car in the slate 
of Kentucky. And if a white man with cnriy hair and 
a snub noae should associate with Negroes in. the 
South he wouU gain the name of '* nigger/' andconld 
not possibly get away from it without moving far 
away, and even then it might follow him. The only 
proof of a man's bdng a Negro often re^ on the 
one fact that he lives with Negroes. 

Colonel Silverton took great pride in his blue-eyed 
slaves. He treated them well, and did not part with 
any of them unless they were so unruly that there was 
danger of their corrupting the others, and then it 
came to him as a peisonal sorrow. 

Some folks thought that the Gokmel's tender heart- 
edness on the slave question was only sophistry : lot 
he sold a slave or two every year and they were not 
real up and down vicious niggers — merely lasy nig- 
gers — and all niggers are lazy. 

** He sells them 'cause he 's hard up, and as an. ex- 
cuse he swears they're bad!" whispered ^e white 
trash among themselves. 

But wiiat of it? why, even parents (tften send their 
children to reform schools. They even disinherit 
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them and turn them out of doors. Yankees are given time and 
to tajdng to erring daughters — '< Nerer darken that chance 
door again*'* 

Cokmel Silverton was sore he woukl not do anything 
so heardess as that. If his slaves reached a point where 
he coukl not manage them, he would simply transfer 
them to some one who could look after diem prop- 
erty. This was true Christianity^ compared with kick- 
ing them out to shift for themselves. And let us admit 
right here that Colonel Silverton was not a totally 
depraved man. He delighted in kind deeds and gen- 
erous acts. In tiie clay that was used to make him 
there was mixed much positive good. 

Indeed, the pbtting villain only exists in imagina- 
tion: outside <^ book covers and away from the 
theatre the like of him is never seen on land or sea. 

Cckmtl Silverton even had rudiments of a con- 
sctencey and at the Last Day he will perhaps stand 
not far from Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David and Sol- 
omon. His practices were not unlike theirs when 
ia his palmiest days oi piosperity — bade in Ole Vir- 
ginny— he blossomed out in barbaric splendor. His 
horses, his catde and his slaves were the finest and 
best that money could buy, and all were cared for 
with every attention that a lavish purse could devise. 

But things got in a bad way — ^hts speculations in 
tobacco showed a balance on the wrong side : when 
he plajred cards he got no trumps: but when he 
straightened up matters by giving long-time notes 
and moving to Zanesville, he hoped for better things. 
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TIME AND The war of iSia made bmineis good and his cod- 
chance tracts for suppljring the army with beef tmxight him 
in good returns. Bat suddenly peace was declared 
and this again upset his prospects. Still the Colonel 
was a man of courage and resource : he never said die* 

The old notes were extended and in the little games 
at cards at the Royal Hotel he won some money. He 
played heavier — ^with high hopes of taking up those 
threatening, hounding notes : in fact he had a ^system" 
at cards that he was sure would win if he could hold 
out But he was unable to hold and the cards running 
against him, he sold Jim Slivers — in tMct he had to — 
besides that, Jim was a lasy dog, anyway. 

That night Jim ran away. The Colonel discovered 
this &u:t in a peculiar way, as we have seen. He thought 
of course the darkey would return, without question, 
but when he saw the roan mare suddenly swerve and 
shoot back the other way, he knew there was a horse 
race on hand. 

Having chased the boy until he knew the hope of 
overtaking him was futile, he headed back for Zanes- 
ville by the shortest cut, intending to swear out a 
warrant for the arrest of young Brown and let the 
Sheriff go with a posse and capture the slave and 
horse. 

But when he arrived home he did not have to call 
the Sheriff: the Sheriff called on him. One of the 
holders of the dreaded notes having ;^been informed 
that the Colonel had gambled away one of his niggers, 
and fearing the others would go the same way, had 
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attached the six << Sliverses," and when the Colonel time and 
retomed from his horse-back ride the Sheriff was CHANCE 
sitting on the veranda, documents in hand, awaiting 
his retom. For the present the ** property '* was al- 
lowed to remain where it was, awaiting a possible ad- 
justment of the debts. 

Of course the slaves were much agitated. They 
thought this sudden legal move meant immediate 
transportation to the rice fields. All that night they 
sat up and prayed, calling on the Lord for deliverance. 

Slivers had run away : they guessed where he had 
gone, for he had told great tales about how every one in 
Hudson was free. John's few chance words had taken 
root in the tropic soil of his imagination, and when 
at nightie he told his companions about the West- '- 
em Reserve he pictured it as a paradise. 

There were seven of these Sliverses : Tom, June, 
Molly, Squint, Sandy and Jerry : Jim had already gone. 

Tom was twenty-two and the others ran down to 
little Jerry who was only eight They decided to run 
away, and that night after their prayer meeting they 
started: walking only at night and sleeping in the 
woods in the daytime. 

The Colonel was so chagrined by the unlucky turn 
things had taken that he grew reckless and simply 
went off and got drunk. 

This indifferent spirit had given the runaways an 
opportunity to get a good start. 

They had heard of the great Squire Brown and 
they fc^lt that if they could only reach him they would 
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TIME AND be safe. They enquired their way to his house, and 
CHANCE haTing foand it| the worthy Squire was awakened from 
sleep. 

He was astounded: from oonfased references to 
his son, he feared John was the cause of tins titodm. 
He huddled the six shivering nmaways into his little 
sitting room, and wearing only trousers and shirt he 
ran in fass stodong feet ov«r to Ruth's* After coaaid-' 
erable banging, the widow was aroused : John was not 
there : she thought he had gone over to Hoakins' to 
see that colored boy. 

''I swan to Guhmy--^Con£ound it ! What 's to be 
done^— th^ will be proving me a stealer of black nwn 
next." 

He hastened over to conscdt the preacher: 
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XI 

PREACHER mtLf b% ytxf otdinarf in 
point oi senses bul h« itill hm nxiick tbc 
advantage of an average termet or me<- 
chanic* His appearances in pubUcgive him 
aself confidence tiiat carries weighty evenwith menof 
discernment^ and no doubt meeting with many peo* 
pie supplies a degree of surface glitter to his duU 
wits. Squire Brown deferred to no one in town but 
the preacher. 

•* It beats the Dutch,'' said the Rev. Jedediafa> 
** Why in time are att the niggers in the land ooming 
to Hudson?" 

'^ There are only six in the party, and one the other 
day is seven," apologized the Squire. 

'' Are seven, you mean," said the preacher — ** wdl, 

wait a minute till I get on some clothes and we will 

go over ; I can give 'em some good advice^, anyway. " 

JedediiA looked the runaways over, holding a^ dhn 

lighted candle in his hand. He counted them> placing 

hand on the head of each — there w^e just six and 
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to cany. ** Let us pimy/' said Jedediah, and he 
dropped on hb kneesand proceeded to ask for divine 
guidance in this hoar of difficulty. 

The shves were fiOed with hope when they found 
they were among Christian people, and would have 
shouted and sung for joy had they not been restrained. 

The oldest man in the party told their story as we 
have related it^ but with many circumlocutions and 
much needless detaiL None of the six had ever talked 
with John Brown, but all had seen him and heard 
through Jim Slivers of the wonders of the Western 
Reserve, which they seemed to think had been re- 
served by God for oppressed humanity. 

The Squire's wife was preparing breakfast for the 
half famished refugees ; and Jedediah had gone home 
to take the difficulty to the Lord in prayer in the se- 
cret of his ck)set, promising to return soon. 

When he returned it was broad day-light 

As he entered the room and cast his eye around he 
cxdaimed : ** Holy Moses — ^why, they are white folks." 

And so they were, only not quite. Little Jerry had 
lain down on the floor and gone to sleep in sweet 
content ; Molly and Jane, two fine, strong young wom- 
en, had taken hold in true womanly style and were 
hdping Mrs. Brown do the housework. 

Squire Brown had no fixed idea of what was the 
best plan of action, neither had the preacher. These 
people could stay and work, of course — ^they were 
welcome to a home in the village, and Jedediah had 
even thrown out the promise that he would accept 
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tbem in full membership in.the obuich. on profession «pxME and 
of faith, even without the letters which they had neg- chance 
lected to secure. 

But no definite scheme of procedure was laid out^ 
in fact, fate decided for them. 

It was still early in the morning, when the firing of 
guns was heard close at hand. The Squire and the 
preacher rushed out of the house and found it sur- 
rounded by armed men. They had evidently come in 
two wagon loads, with half a dozen on horseback, ap- 
proaching the village from several different direc- 
tions. A few had guns, the others were armed with 
pitchforks, scythes tied to poles, or clubs. They were 
as villainous a lot of ruffians as were ever turned 
k>ose on a community. Beneath the wagons were 
chained several blood-hounds. 

It was a sheriff's posse from ZanesviUe, made up 
of volunteers, and the promise of unlimited whiskey 
and lots of fun had secured the very scum of the town. 

The Sheriff was a big, bewhiskered individual, with 
probably some sense of decency, but his overweaning 
thirst to do his ** duty ** made him a regular despot. 

He exhibited his papers authorizing him to secure 
^ooe roan mare, and the bodies, dead or alive, of 
seven Negroes, to wit : " etc., etc. His form darkened 
the door-way when he stood and read aloud in a 
high official court-crier voice the long document. Then 
he produced another warrant for the arrest of one 
John Brown, who was accused of stealing horses and 
** bondsmen." 
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la iIm hmm of tke kw the 8b«riC lort poMettKMi 
of th# rix NcgrcMt. Out of hit bencbmeB produced a 
chain aboot twenty feet long and eight pain of hand- 
eafli» The tlx skves were handcuffed to this chain in 
pain, being placed abovt three feet apart to that they 
cooM walk in procenion if needs be. 

Squire Brown protested, Mrs. Brown begged, the 
chMdren cried : but all were rooghljr pushed aside. The 
MiSans outside kept up a din of shooting and ydling ; 
the blood hounds bafsd and the village people, thor- 
oughly intimidated, wisely kept to didr houses. 

When the six sIstss were safdy chained At Sheriff 
rattled the two pairs of handcuffs th^ were left over: 

** Here we go now, my Christian fren's — ^jest two 
pair left one fer a white man and t* other fer a nig- 
ger — ^bring 'em out and we bid you good-day. We *d 
Uke to stay, thankee^— but no use teasin' us, we can't 
doit — now fetch out the accused!" 

^The two persons you want are not here 1 " pro- 
tested Squire Brown. 

** Don't lie,ole man, you know where the liars go — 
bringout the two beggars^ er we '11 turn the hooae 
wrong side out 1 " 

** You may search the house if you choose, butyou 
win not find them 1 '^ 

f^ Oho, so we may search the house — oh, diankeo 
▼ery much — search the house, boys 1 " 

Three men began to search. They jerked the clothes 
off from beds» turned trunks upside down, dived into 
chests, looked into the clock, rummaged in booces 
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and went through the house fvom cellar, to ||arfet. 

Then they searched the bam; threatened, swore, T™^_^^^ 
cnrsedy and <leclaied they wonld search ever|r honso 
in the place and stay for a month, bat thatth^ would 
capture their men. And carrying out their threat they 
proceeded to Ruth's, leaving a guard behind who wer« 
instructed not to allow Sqmre Brown to leave his 
house. The Sheriff kept Jedediah close to him — he eiF- 
idently thought these men were the instigatora of the 
trouble. 

Finding nothing at Ruth's, they started aofoss the 
road for the parsonage. Jedediah plesded with them 
to spare his home the vandalism, & hinted that if the 
Sheriff would go in alone with him they might hsfv«« 
quiet understanding that would he to the advantage 
of all parties. 

The Sheriff was anxious to make acomplete socoess 
of the raid: he was sent to bring back sev«n slavey 
one horse and a hoisethief : one slave, one hone and 
the horsethief were yet to be found. He wanted to 
make a clean job of it, so he caught at once at the 
hint of a compromiae — aiqrthii^ to succeed. 

The Sheriff ordered his men to stay behind,and he 
and the preacher entered the parsonage and cloasd 
the door. 

** So you know where they be^ do you? '* 

'* Yes." 

''Man» nigger Mid horse?" 

"Yea.'* 

<" Wall, ehow 'em up." 
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TIME AND *• How much wiU joa give me? " 

CHANCE The Sheriff's little black eyes twinkled : he was 

debating whether he had better throttle this fellow at 

once and force the secret out of him, or should he 

boy it! Ah/ he need not do either — ^he would be a 

* lawyer and use dipknnacy. 

** I want the property and I want the man, but you 
oughter not to make us pay — ^not rery much aujrway I " 

** Gire me a hundred dollars and I '11 show 3rou 
where they are ! " 

••Isitfar?" 

'«Only eight miles." 

''Walli I want no trouble — ^and I oughter hurry 
back too— make it fifty and it's a go t " 

^ All rig^t, pay me the money and I'll show you 
your men and horse." 

** Oh, I can't do that — it 's a good paymaster who 
pays when he gets the goods." 

^ So you '11 agree to pay me fifty dollars as soon 
as I show 'em to you? " 

^« Yes, siree— shake ! " 

So they shook hands. Jedediah went to the stable, 
fono#e^'by the Sheriff, and saddled his horse, and 
with the Sheriff and four of his men they started for 
the farm of Joshua Hoskins. 

When within a mile of the house, the preacher 
pointed it out and refused to go further. The Sheriff 
riding behind him patted the stock of the rifle he 
carried and told him he better go on. Three of the 
riders circled down the valley so as to come in from 
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tbe other side: the Sheriff , the preacher and the time and 
other man rode slowly straight ahead. They arrived chance 
at the house at the same time. 

Mr. Hoskins and his wife were mnch surprised to 
receire this unexpected visit from their son-in-bw. 

** These gentlemen want to see John — ^John Brown 
— on a little matter of business ! " 

** Why, he 's not here ! " answered Mr. Hoskins. 

'* Then that slave bqyi Splinters, send Splinters out 
at once l"* 

** aiversy you mean, why, he 's not here, either 1 ** 

«' And the roan horse? " 

** The horse is gone too— thebo]rs rode away, both 
on the one horse, yesterday " — 

''Why, they can't be far, what did they take with 
them? " 

** John carried a book with him, nothing else." 

'' Search the house t " roared the Sheriff. 

The three henchmen sprang from their saddles 
and handing their bridle reins to the Sheriff, pro- 
ceeded to rummage through the Hoskins residence. 

It did not take them tong to convince themselves 
that no one was in hiding in the bouse. They pro- 
ceeded to the stable and saw where the roan mare 
had stood the day before. 

'* A wikl goose chase 1 you Ve lied to us, rascal 1 " 

Jedediah tried to explain. He was as much disap^ 
pointed as the other, yet could not convince the 
Sheriff of the fact 

They rode straight back to town on a quick pace, 
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^•dodiiiii fitafi^g oidin sod keeping In iktt froflL 

AlllVlDg In ilBOlODy toC SilCllIl WM CWMBUUy 19* 

Keved to find that the tovoBpoofilehad not swooped 
Anvn joul Mbetstsd his pmeaen. Yet be hated ^ic 
ideaci going back one tlave short— ^jDoqg Miggcii 
wvie worth at least £ve hundicd doUais apiece^ and 
when he was sent to do a job, heivasted todo it 

**Ome in bere,7M vad head,'' be said to Jede- 
diah vfam ftejr had nachadSqaice Browa's. 

The refugees had settled down and were sioekif 
aocapting .their fRSe, |tBt as we alwajw do when, worst 
conies to worst They were mgpng thesoagsof Zion, 
and getting satisiaetion Ifooi a religion tiuit has a 
blessing lor the persecuted and a promise mt reward 
lar the meek. 

Jedediah took the opportunity to iHiisper ti for 
words of qnritod eonsolatioa So the bondsnten as 
they huddled together in a comer «£ the little room. 

Tht<Sieriff and two of his aaes ipere coufttisiag in 
an undertone. One at tiKse men -was a «|uiet ihdi- 
vidmd who seemed in appeanmoe aouiewhat lOf si geoh 
ilewiini He canied a gUDi but kept apart from the 
odiers and drank no ivliiskey loom the k^ that wtas 
in the wagon. This heg Imd been replenished danag 
the day at the grocery, and the Tisiton had sot 
ISiooght to pay. In fact they had helped themselves 
to eataUes and drinkables and nvere sow^ noisy and 
foekkM t» a high degree. 

«* By 6od, they do look alike/' bhated the Sheriff: 

^^llMyareall ootiromtasepiboe, I^tdlyoo.'* 
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""Allluiveredluttrr' 

<< And freckles ! " 
. ''ABdUneejesI" 

«<ADdbowlqs8!" 

** Captain Harker, do yon identify these sevien Ne^ 
groeB as tke oites you pardiased Irom Cokxnel Sil- 
iwrton ?" asked ^ Sheriff m a voice that was designed 
for wk\ to bear. 

^ I do" said the qniet man ftmfy, 

** BojB, we 've got the niggers I " 

This last remark inras shouted out of tl» <toor at 
the men in the yard. 

Several of them came running forward until the 
room was crowded full. One fellow knocked off Jed- 
ediah's hat, another grabbed into his collar and 
yanked him towards the chair. 

In a twinkling he was handcuffed fast His face 
was pallid with fear and in his dishevelled condition 
he did not look unlike the group with which he was 
chained. 

The ruffians sent up shout after shout of triumph, 
as they hustled the captives out into the road where 
they were ordered to climb into the wagon. Being 
fastened too closely they were unable to do this with- 
out considerable difficulty. 

** Load 'em in, boys." 

A dozen of the posse rushed forward, and picking 
up bodily the seven prisoners, tumbled them into 
the wagon. 

It was a deep box partially filled with straw. Sev- 
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TIME AND eralmenwithpitchforinclinibedmaiidsatoii boards 

CHANCE that were placed across the wagon bed* The horses 

were already hitched on — ^the order was ghren to 

start, and away they started with a cracking of whips, 

a baridng of dogs and ashout of defiance. 

Several of the horsemen stayed back and fired shots 
into the air as a warning that the townspeople must 
not foUow ; then away they went with a rush towards 
the south and disappeared in a ck>ud of dust. 

The runaway slares were gone, the pastor of the 
chnrch was gone ; and John Brown, Slivers and the 
roan mare, where were they? 
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XII 

HE ability to coDceive and the will to act 
were budding in the breast of John Brown. 
The self-reliance of manhood was pushing 
him out and away from his fellows and 
even his parents. In his own mind he had worked out 
the truth that it was " a condition and not a theory " 
that, confronted him. He had viewed the question 
from the side of Colonel Silverton, and how that gen- 
tleman (who was not o'er gentle) could help from 
throwing the blame for the loss of a slave and a horse 
on him he could not imagine. The property was valu- 
able — the officers of the law would follow it up— and 
if they came to Hudson, as they surely would, they 
would likely get a clue in some way to the whereabouts 
of Slivers. And from the threat made by Colonel Silver- 
ton, he — ^John Brown — ^would be apprehended. 

His sympathies for Slivers were aroused and he be- 
gan to look upon the boy as a victim of persecution : 
he cast about in his mind for a way to get his friend 
to a place of safety. 
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TIME AND ^^^ doobt «nd perplexity wrung his tool, for the 

CHANCB *^"^^^ ^^^^ ^ Margaret was ever before him. If he 
could only advise with her — if he could only tell her 
his plans t and then the remembrance that she had 
not looked with favor on his becoming a preacher 
shook his fortitude when he thought of it^ like an ague 
chill. If she ooly knew what a great and good preacher 
he proposed to be, he was sure that she would give 
him her blessing and say, ** Go, and may the Lord be 
with you 1*' 

Instead of reading the Kble he was now reading 
MtMf^k. He went into the house resolved to open the 
book at random, and the paragraph his ejre chanced to 
Hght on, he would take for a message. This was the 
passage: 

^ He was directed by the gods ; and having received 
the impression what was best todoheatraightway did 
it, keeping his plans hidden in his own heart ; and 
whatsoever he attempted, he succeeded in doii^.*' *** 

John closed the book and exclaimed to Risth : 

** Please bring me a sheet of paper, I want to wrtot 
a letter." 

** Why, surely, you are getting to be almost a man 
when you can write liters t " 

The paper was brought and as John labored at the 
letter, Rachael from time to time locdced on in admip- 
AtkMi. But she could not read writing, besidea that, 
John could not write very weB, so Rachad did not 
kaow whom the letter was to or what it was about 

The letter finished, folded, directed and sealed, 



John sprang up witfa a tudden detcrniinatio» and time and 

SUM: CHANCE 

** I 'm going away — I *m going away ^— * And the 
words of Phitareb kept singing in his ears**'' keep- 
ing his plans hidden in his own heart "^ He towered 
his tone and said casually, ** Yes, I 'm going away — 
good-hye ! " 

He had already passed out of the door. 

** And not even tdl where, and in such a hurry ! " 
smiled Ruth. 

** And witfio«t kissing me good-bye/*^ said little 
Rachely who now came running forward from where 
she was washing the dishes, her hands all soap-sudsi 
She held up her rosy face to be kissed, and the tall boy 
leaned orer the little giri and tenderly kissed her 
cheek and patted the brown curls. 

** No, and not even tell where — my plans are hid- 
den in my own breast I " 

Ruth thought she saw tears in his ejresas he turned 
and went down the pathway. 

^ John's getting funny lately — don't you think so^ 
Mamma ? " said Httle Rachel. 

^Oh, he's always odd, you know people can't be 
all alike!" 

.''I think he is getting stuck up since he went to 
Zaneivnie. He did n't letch us anything the last 
time!" 

«' Oh, he can't think of us all the time." 

'* He ought to— was n't it we that brought him up ? *' 

** Wett, partially." 
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TIME AND «< Wliere 's he going noir, do y<m think?, ** 
CHANGS «< Oh, only alter oowi toraewhere; his father sent 
him, I suppose." 

And while the harmless little talk between mother 
and daughter was in progress, John had stopped for 
an instant at his father's house and had then crossed 
the bridge and was walking fast towards the clearing 
in the woods that marked the farm of Joshua Hoskins. 

The eight miles were turned off in a fraction less 
than two hours. In a stump patch near the log house 
John saw the roan mare hitched abngside <rf an ox. 
The team was hitched to a plough : Hoskins was rid- 
ing the horse (a new experience for him) and Slireis 
was holding the handles. 

John looked at the combination and grimly won- 
dered after all whether the condition of a free man 
was any better than that of a bondsman. The mud- 
chinked house, devoid of the slightest attempt toward 
beauty, was surely not so good as the smartly white- 
washed '* quarters " at Silverside ; the work was hard, 
and the society of the sober, serious, life-burdened 
Hoskins was not enlivening. Slivers had had three 
dajrs of "freedom" and was ready to accept any 
change — even to going back to slavery. A cotton field 
could not be worse than a stump field, and at least 
there was in slavery the companionship of his fellows. 

So when John told Mr. Hoskins, with a touch of 
imperiousness, that Slivers must go with him for a day 
or so, Slivers was delighted and Hoskins depressed. 

'< I thought I was to have the boy and horse for 
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taking care on 'em," slowly said the thrifty Hoskins. time and 

'* And so you are — when I bring them back," said chance 
John. 

'* I s'pose your father has sent you off for cattle, 
and so yon '11 have to have the horse, too? " said Hos* 
as he dismounted. 

** Yes, we '11 have to take the horse and go quick,'* 
John, inwardly congratulating himself that he 
had escaped telling a positive lie.r 

divers was keen for liberty, which he now realized 
was quite a different thing from freedom. He unfas- 
tened the traces, and slipped the old chain harness 
off in a twinkling, at a nod from John. 

At a bound John sprang into the saddle ; Slivers, 
without being told, swung up behind as the mare 
moved away. 

^ When will we see you again?" called the pua- 
aled Hoskins. 

** When we get back," shouted John. 

The severe work had told on Miss Nancy, yet at a 
dig from John's heels she struck into a galk>p and 
boys and horse disappeared in the woods, but not in 
the direction from whence they came. 

That same night the slave hunters arrived in Hud- 
ton. 
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XIII 

WAS dtttk wfaea ^ StKriTi pwrtjr madt 
their Boity exit from the tonn ot Hudnn* 
No one is the place had witnessed the 
abductioo of the preacher, aave Scfoire 
Bnmn ; and the whole matter had bi4>peiicdBoqiiick^ 
that he hardly realized it. He had tried toprotea^bot 
hit Yoice waa drowned by the howling of the drunken 
mob. 

In an hour after the coast was clear the tr^;hileiied 
citisens began to come out of their houses. No one 
knew just what had happened^ — very few, indeed, 
knew that the refugees were in Squire Brown's hoose^ 
and when it became known that he had harbored the 
nuMways and thus brought the mob of slanre hnnten 
down on the place, they were naturally incensed. 

Brown was the richest man in town, and one wom- 
an now hinted that his money came by very dark 
methods, with a sleer and a slide and a pecuhar 
twist on the word '< dark.'' 

Squire Brown did not tell of the capture of the 
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preacher : he felt he would be blamed in the matter — time and 

why had he allowed it? the whole proceeding oc- chance 

corred in his own house, under his very nose. He 

prayed hard that it would come out all rights and he 

fully believed that in the morning when the posse 

were sober, they would see their mistake and bring 

** the Elder '' back ; further than this, the preacher 

had a tongue in his head and could speak for himself. 

And as for the slaves, it was the Sheriff's duty to take 

them. 

So Squire Brown absolved himself from blame, and 
assuring his family, who had been hiding in the bam, 
that all danger was past, he ordered his wife to pre- 
pare supper. After the meal, and before the jrounger 
children were put to bed, he proceeded to hold fam- 
ily prayers, as was his custom. 

On opening the Bible, the leaves parted at a place 
where there was a letter. The family Bible was always 
a sort of receptacle for documents and papers ; he 
had seen this letter the night before, but had paid no 
attention to it* He now discovered that the seal was 
not broken, and on inspection saw that the mis- 
sive was directed to himself* 

He broke the seal and read the letter. With bad 
spelling corrected, it ran as follows : 

Hudson, Ohio, August 30, 1815. 

My Dear Father : 

When you read this I will be many miles away. 
I do not tell you where, for that would put you to the 
trouble of following me. I have a work to do. My 
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TIME AND pknt are Ittdden in my own breMt I know 3roa have 
CHANCE al^i^ys wasted ^me to do something worthy, and at 
yon are very t^osy, I did not care to waste your 
time by talking about it. I have received the im- 
pression what i8l>est to do and I am going to do it. 

Yours Truly, 

John Brown. 

P. S. I 'm not afraid of them slave owners, but still 
I know they will blame me and be here soon looking 
for Slivers and the horse. Slivers and the horse are 
going too. 

J. B. 

The Deacon hastily stuffed the letter into his pock* 
et and then proceeded to do his chapter. He read 
in a hurried, absent-minded sort of way. The prayer 
that followed was a stereotyped a£Eair that proved to 
the entire dozen of Bronros, big and little, that the 
hither of his family was thinking of the contents of 
that letter. 

Like many another good man. Deacon Brown never 
took his htmily into his confidence, but he felt now 
that an explanation was due, so he toki the chUdren 
that he had sent their brother John away on a trip, 
and that the letter was only about some business. Then 
he went out into the night air and mopped his fore- 
head in perplexity and tried to recall what particular 
sin he had been guilty of, that the hand of the Lord 
should be laid so heavily upon him. 

He loved the boy, John, more than all his fio€±, 
yes, more than his wife : the lad resembled his dead 
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mother — tbe woman whom he had loved in his 
3roath — ^and now that the boy had gone, he knew for 
the first time how great his affection for the lad was. 
He was to him what Joseph was to Jacob. The rest 
that were left were good, and they were strong, but 
they lacked the spirit and individuality. And yet — 
yeSf he said it with hot tears of regret^-he had never 
once taken the boy to his heart and told him of his 
love. Never had he shown him S3rmpathy except in 
indirect ways. 

No, he did not blame the lad for going, but if he 
had only asked his advice or asked for money or asked 
for his blessing. But he asked for nothing : he went, 
that 's all : he was sufficient unto himself. The Dea<- 
con was grieved, but as he thought again how inde- 
pendent the lad was in planning Ms own course and 
carrying it out, there came instead of tears, a sad 
smile of satisfaction to think that his favorite son 
was no weakling, after all. 

The Deacon sent one of the children over to the 
parsonage to tell Mrs. Judson that her husband would 
not return until the next day. 

The pastor's wife sent back word that she '' did not 
care if he did not come at all." 

The lady spake wiser than she knew, for the 
preacher did not return the next day, or the next, 
or the next, and it became noised about that he had 
run away. It was known that he did not live on good 
terms with his wife ; besides he was in debt to many 
people tor various small sums. 
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TIME AND If there had beeo a newspaper in the town the af- 
CHANCE fair woold hare been written up, and the headlines 
woold hare announced, ** Another good man gone 
wrong." 

The BiUe has a special injunction concerning oar 
daty towards the widows and the fatherless in thdr 
affliction, and country people are not slow in follow- 
ing it A preacher's widow is a fit subject for a farm- 
er's commiseration the wide worid over. 

A bee was held and Liza Ann Judson's little har- 
vest was gathered. What her garden did not produce, 
their farms did — so her cellar was filled, and many 
loads of wood were brought, far the local weather 
prophet predicted a hard winter. 

It is very, very rare that any one man in a com- 
munity is necessary to its life. A preacher especially, 
who is always a consumer and not necessarily a pro- 
ducer, may often be easily spared. Deacon Brown 
filled in on Sundays with Jonathan Edwards; and 
Lisa Ann being freed from the trammel of a quib- 
Uing, selfish and small-minded man was fairly con- 
tented. Unknown to herself she was glad he was gone, 
but the people of the town thought she was sorely 
afflicted and this tmmght her their sympathy — a thing 
which they tendered to her begrudgingly when her 
husband was with her, and when, therefore, she needed 
it most. Perhaps she thought herself sorely afflicted, 
and yet being able to bear the burden she got a sat- 
isbction from it, for martyrdom is never all martyr- 
dom ; so she was happy : and thinking herself miser- 
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able^ the tamed to ''good works" for peace; and time and 
therein was she refreshed, and with Ruth's guidance chance 
she lightened the labors of many who bore burdens 
in very fact. 

These Sisterhoods of Mercy, whose membership is 
made up of stricken womanhood, what would poor 
humanity do without them I 

But the boys of the village, and the men of the 
village, and the women of the village, missed John 
Brown. For he could run and wrestle, and drive cat- 
tle, and do that which other boys of his age could not 
do j he had intellect and was alive and alert, so the 
boys liked him, and the parents knew that his in- 
fluence over the other boys was good. 

In ^Ruth's little household there was a great big 
vacant space, and in Deacon Brown's heart was 
another. 

They felt sure he could manage for himself but 
the uncertainty of it all — the uncertainty I 
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XIV 

i 

|H£R£ we gwine, Mister Hlmbook? " ^ 

** OrU me John, pleoe ! Where <ttd yon 
get that other foo&h name? '' 
'' Why, tiiftt "b what Mane» he called 
yoal" 
^ WeH, we hare got tinough witti « Mane' now.'* 
'' Aint we goin' back to Zanesville? " 
^ No, we are going hirther than that i " 
^^Lordy, I '<e glad, bet I redder go bock and take 
the chances of the cotton fields than b'long to Marse 
Hoskins — he work from sun-up to dark and no chance 
to rest. Where you say we gwine? " 

** I did n't say — but I tell you now, we are going 
to Connecticut'' 
"How far am it?" 
" Seven hundred miles." 
" Golly t has you money to buy chuck 1 " 
** People will not charge us for food — ^we will have 
to stop and work along the way to get money for 
bridge toll, though." 
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" How much money has you now? " time and 

** Just twenty*fiYe cents." chance 

** Lordy, we *11 nerer git there." 

** Yes, I think we will arrive." 

** Well, I 'se your nigger— you owns me now." 

**No, I don't— you are free." 

"Don't jfou want me?" 

'' Yes, I want you to go with me." 

** Why, I belonged to Marse Silverton : I got free ; 
and if I 'm free I b'longs to me, and I can give me to 
3K)u— see? " 

** No, I don't see — ^you are a fool — I told you that 
the Western Reserve belonged to Connecticut and 
that slaves brought into the state from elsewhere were 
free. Now do you understand? " 

** Marse Hoskins said I was his." 

'* Well, you were not." 

** Then I belongs to no one? " 

" Certainly not." 

"Noteven to me?" 

«< Don't talk me to death, Jim Golden — that 's your 
name now — don't talk me to death — slide off and 
walk a ways now. We must save Nancy." 

Jim slid off and trotted along in silence. From thne 
to time Jim would ride, then John walk. That first 
day they made twenty miles. At night they stopped 
at a settler's cabin. Every hospitality was extended 
to them, and the statement that they were brothers 
and were going East to bring back cattle was accepted 
without <^est]0n. 
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TIME AND The good woman of the house remarked that they 
CHANCE looked alike : it is very easy to see hmUy resem- 
blances, as any one can testify who has an adopted 
child in the family. John had instmcted Jim not to 
talk, and the boy obeyed so well that the folks thought 
him deaf and dumb. John was not inclined to say 
much either, so at breakfast the host shifted from one 
subject to another in hopes of saying something of in- 
terest. The weather had been fully discussed, religion 
touched on, then politics, and finally the man said : 

** There 's goin' to be a boss race down at the 
Cross Roads this afternoon ! " 

** What 's at 1 what's at t " exclaimed Jim, all of a 
quiver in an instant. 

'' Why, I thought you could n't talk." 

'' Whaffer 'bout that boss race? " 

** Nothing, only there 's a boss race down at the 
Roads last Saturday in every month — great goin's on, 
ten dollar purse — everybody runs thet wants to." 

Jim could eat no more breakfast, but at a kick from 
John under the table, kept still. 

No charge was made for the accommodation, and at 
once after breakfast the boys shook hands with the 
kind people and started away. 

Once out of sight of the house, Jim slid off the 
horse and pulled John with him. He threw his anns 
around the other's neck and cried : 

" It 's oum, it 's oum, it 's oum I " 

'' What is ours, lunatic? " 

** That ten dollars 1 It's oum, it 's oum, it 's oum ! " 
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They walked on slowly, leading the hone. Jim was 
half crazy over the prospect and was sure that Nan- 
cy could win in any ** scrub race/' 

John had conscientious scruples on the subject of 
horse racing — it was a positive sin, as much so as 
card playing. 

«< But you don't bet," explained Jim, iriio had heard 
both sides of the argument — ^'You don't bet, you 
jest lets the mare gallop, and if she goes over the 
scratch 'fore the others, they gives you the ten dol- 
lars — see?" 

John saw and decided after all that it was not a 
positive sin — the ffible said nothing about it, and if 
they captured the ten dollars, it would mean just the 
wages of ten days' work. 

They reached the Cross Roads, a thriving place, 
consisting of a blacksmith shop, a church, a store and 
a tavern. 

The two boys mounted on the horse, approached 
the tavern, where the landlord sat smoking on the 
veranda. 

'^ Going to be a horse race here this afternoon, I 
hear," remarked John. 

<« You 've got it, young man — 'Hght, and make your- 
selves at home ! " 

" About that race— can we go in? " 

** Certainly, it 's free to all. It brings trade here, 
you know, makes fun for the boys, and then encour- 
ages the breeding of good horses." 

The landlord was . a -gUb sort of feUow— ^evidently 
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TIME AND ^lOin ** York State.*' He owned a half iiUeiest in the 
CHANCE store, and being pfoepetooBy was a man who ndi^tbe 

honest 

^' Put your horse in the bam and come in and take 
something — I say, has your nag ever been in a race? " 

** No/' answered Jim, who was willing to relieve 
John from the onus of telling a lie, '' no, but we wants 
to see if she can run." 

The landlord followed the boys to the bam. He 
looked Miss Nancy over car^ully, then called the 
hostler and they consulted together. 
^ ** 'Er is a dam good 'orse," remarked the hostler, 
as he felt of her hocks. ** An' wot 's more if 'er can go 
as well as 'er looks, it 's all up with the rest." 

The landlord had a good horse of his own : the 
horse had won the race the month before, and the 
fact that his horse could probably beat the rest, likely 
had something to do with his liberality in offering the 
stake. In other words, there was a string tied to the 
purse. 

** Would you mind showing what your horse can 
do — just a canter, you know." 

John objected : Jim did n't know. They both real- 
ized that they were in the hands of a sharper ; still 
sharpers may be fair, and the honor that exists among 
thieves is often nearer genuine than that which is 
supposed to exist among honest men. Our sins differ 
in quality, not quantity. 

^'Only a canter 1 see here now, leave this to me; 
if your horse can go, I '11 make you a dollar — I ^ 
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white, I am." Jim turned pale at this allusion to color time and 
and then got his tongue enough to affirm, <' So am L" chance 

Both hoy% were relieved that the landlord did not 
dispute it : he was intent on horse, he emitted horse 
at every pore. 

'< Only a canter, walk down the road a bit and let 
'em come back easy-like. Get out Hurricane, Harris, 
and one of the boys will go with you." 

There was no way but to follow the will of this 
stronger mind. 

Hurricane was led out. He was a dock- tailed hunt- 
er, big and bony. John's heart sank at the sight of 
the beautilul animal as the blanket was stripped off. 
It took two men to saddle Inm. 

*' He can't run, Marse Himbook — ^he can hurdle, 
but he can't run as fast as a cow," whispered the ex- 
cited Jim. 

''I 'm your brother — call me John — be careful 



now." 



The English hostler took off his coat, exchanged 
his hat for a cap and rode the big, rearing, plunging 
horse up the road, followed by the mttk and seem- 
ingly tired Miss Nancy. 

The road ran through the bottom land, level as 
a floor. After they had gone a half mile they turned 
and started back oo a canter ; they increased it to a 
gallop, which soon settled into a run. Hurricane now 
had his head and ran in great lunging springs. By 
has side, neck and neck, was Miss Nancy moving with 
a lifl^ <)tHck, nervous patter. She ran low, her nose 
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TIME AND ttrmight oat in front and her back as straight as die 
CHANCR ^P ^^ ^ ^ fence. They shot past the hotel exactly 
side by side, eased down, stopped and came back. 

** Why did n't yon beat him, yon miseraUe John 
BnU t " called the landlord. 

^ I did n't want to, don't yon know, Sir," replied 
the Bn gl i ffh mani 

Hurricane was all excitement and covered with 
foam. The roan mare had scarcely tamed a hair. 

John was as excited as was the black racer, but a 
long solemn wink from his ** brother Jim " gare him 
confidence. 

The horses were put back in the bam. In the box 
Stan where Hurricane was kept, the landlord and his 
agent were having it out in an undertone. 

** Why did n't you pull away from him, you fool?" 

'' Pull away from 'im. Sir? that mare is a ghost — she 
'angs like a shadder — you cawn't pull away from a 
'orse like that — ^you cawn't do it, you know. I 'd back 
'er on Epsom Downs, to* the Derby plate, Sir, I would, 
beGawdl" 

The landlord came out 

'' So jTOU are brothers, are you?" 

«' Yes," said Jim. 

^ And 3rou,'Freekledy, are gmng to ride in the race 
this afternoon, are you? " 

** Why yes, jrou said we might 1 " 

** And so you may. Now my horse can beat you — 
my man. Harris did n't let him out at all just now. 
Still, you'aregood fellows — I always like to encourage 
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the young — was a boy once myself — I want you to time and 
win this race. Here 's five dollars and if you win it, chance 
you get the ten — you hear? now we are strangers — 
don't either of you speak to me the rest of the day." 

He counted the five silver dollars out into the hands 
of John Brown and walked out of the bam. Jim tum- 
bled over into an empty stall and acted as though he 
was having a fit. He rolled over and stood on his head 
and tied himself in a knot with his feet around his 
neck. 

After sundry kicks from John, he came to, sat up 
and chuckled : 

«* It's oum, it 's oum, it 's oum ! " 

It was yet early in the forenoon and very few peo- 
ple were about, but in an hour men and women on 
horseback began to appear. Then ox-carts and people 
afoot ; girls in white, women with babies, barefoot 
men in jeans, and by noon nearly five hundred people 
were picnicking in the little grove back of the tavern. 
Every tree and post that could be seen had a horse 
tied to it 

In the bar-room whiskey flowed over the counter 
like water, and every seat at the long table in the din- 
ing room was taken by a man in shirt sleeves. As fast 
as one got up, another took his place. 

Harris took our two boys around to the kitchen 
and piled their plates with corned beef, cabbage and 
potatoes. Then came a blackberry pie that was di- 
vided into two parts and stowed away, all without a 
word. 
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TIME AND Alter dhmer the crowd increased and John noticed 
CHANGS ^^ ^^ landlord was flonrishing money and makiiig 
a great bHiff at backing Hurricane ; and all the time 
Harris, the groom, was taking as many bets as possi- 
ble on the. roan mare. 

Back m the grove, there was a dancing phLtform 
and the screech of a fiddle could be heard. 

The program of the day began with a Wndfold race 
of fifty yards ; then achase for a greased pig ; and aft- 
er this a foot race. 

It was a queer crowd, made up of a (Afferent 
class of people from that which John had ever seen 
before. Mostly New York people, John thought, and 
folks from New Jersey and Maryland who had feiHen 
into the ways of certain Viigimans n^o had moved 
into the neighborhood. 

It took a good while to get around to the prime 
event of the day, but when at last the horse race was 
called there was a buzz of excitement ; the screeching 
fiddle ceased and people came trooping from tiie 
grove, the tavern and every direction. 

Full a dozen horses moved down the level road to 
a big tree a mile away. Several were just plain, sturdy 
plow horses, ridden by farmers' boys, others were 
ponies, one was a pacing saddle horse, then there 
was the docked hunter and the sober little roan marei 
ridden by a barefoot boy, whose close cropped hair 
might have been red, and who was very frecUed. 
John climbed a tree that stood by the roadside, and 
clear off down the valley he saw the flag drop. There 
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was a wild scamper of horses coming towards him. time and 
They got away in a solid mass, but soon strung out. chance 

Hurricane was in front and the little roan mare 
clear behind. 

John's heart sank within him and he could have 
cried for very shame. He glanced away and when he 
looked again there was still an Indian file procession, 
save that Miss Nancy was creeping up at . one side. 
John breathed freer. In another instant Hurricane and 
the roan were neck and neck, moving as a double 
team. 

On they came. 

" It 's a tie, it 's a tie," came the excited shout from 
a score of throats. They were within fifty yards of the 
scratch — forty — thirty, and the roan shot forward a 
full length, and crossed the mark two lengths ahead. 

A stout man holding a watch in one hand and ten 
silver dollars in the other stepped off the hotel veran- 
da. Making his way through the crowd, he handed up 
the money to Jim Golden without a word. 

Jim looked about for John and soon saw him up 
in the tree : he closed one eye in a long solemn wink 
that said very plainly, " I told you so." 

John slid down and the boys were putting on their 
saddle getting ready to go. The landlord came push- 
ing through the crowd : ** You aint going, boys? " 

" Yes." 

" Why, you must n't — stay until to-morrow, it won't 
cost you a cent — you shall have the best room in my 
house ! " 
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TIME AND ** No» we must gOy" answered John. 
CHANCB ** Now k>ok here, boys, jou just sha'n't doit^to- 
morrow is Sunday, anyway, you know/' 

** That 's so, I forgot," said John. 

^ That 's right, be sensible — this fool crowd will 
be oat of the way soon and then we can visit." 

«« Shall we stay, Jim?" 

** Yes, that pie was just right — ^p'raps there 's an- 
other 1 " 

So they stayed. 
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XV 

'RETCHING south from Erie wata wag- 
on load toPittsbvrg* By the aidof ai»pro- 
pdaliooa bom the Govenusen^ who used 
the road for military purposes, this road 
had attained to the respectability of attumpike. From 
Erie, mails were regularly dispatched l>y boat to all 
points on the Great Lakes ; and thus Elrie came to be 
a very important place in stage-coach times. 

The ** fast mail " that made the trip daily from 
Erie to Pittsburg at the wonderful speed of nine miles 
an hour, was a great inciter of " hor^t " in die minds 
of the citizens. At the relay Nations, eve^ fifteen 
miles, die taverns did a good business, and farmers 
who had horses fit to take a place in the fast mail serv- 
ice got good (Hrices tor their steeds. For a space of 
ten miles east or west of the turnpike, the settlers 
had gone horse crasy, and thought nothing of taking 
a day off to see a ** boss race." 

When night settled down at the Cross Roads the 
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TIMK AND crowd hiul disappeared. There was left behind a stale 

CHANCE ^^' o^ l'^^ <^^ tobacco, whiskey and hard cider, 

pickles and ginger bread. A banquet hall deserted is 

not to be compared in point of desolation to a picnic 

ground forsaken. 

The few visitors who had that peculiar tempera- 
ment that ** gets drunk in the legs " were bundled 
oS into the haymow. John and Mr.Marden, the land- 
lord, sat on the porch, enjoying the cool of the day. 
Out in the road in front Harris was slowly leading 
Hurricane back and forth ; behind him trailed Jim 
with Miss Nancy. 

They had had a good supper, John had eight dol- 
lars in his pocket, Jim had seven and the landlord 
had several hundred and the Englishman had more 
than he needed, all as the result of one day's work. 

*' Yes, it 's a god-send to these hard-working peo- 
ple — a picnic like this — ^it rests 'em and does 'em 
good morally and ph3rsically," said the altruistic land- 
lord. 

«<^ How, morally?" asked John. 

" Makes 'em happy — they forget their troubles — 
all people have trouble — even you perhaps, young as 
you are. Now have n't you had a good time? " 

John admitted that he had. 

" Well, that 's what we 're here for — to make other 
folks happv — that 's my rehgion." 

'*I— I — that is, I did not know before that you 
were religious." 

" Well, I am not so dam religious, but I give more 
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to that church over there than all the tovm put to- iif^fi^ and 
gether I '• chance 

" What is it— Methodist? " 

''Well, I reckon not — ^we had a Methody preacher 
here, but he had too much to say on the horse ques- 
tion and the boys told him to take a walk. No sir-ee, 
this is Church of England — same church that George 
Washington belonged to 1 " 

«• Indeed ! " 

*' Yes, I see you are religious, too ; you must go 
with me to-morrow — ^sit in my pew 1 " 

Harris and Jim had put up their horses, and now 
came over, each chewing a straw. 

** Well, my lads — how do you feel?" asked the 
landlord. 

Harris put on an air <^ gloom, as an Englishman 
alwa3rs does when he is supremely content; Jim 
grinned. 

** Quite a horse you've got. Freckles, and you ride 
like a regular jock 1 " 

Jim broadened the grin. 

** It 's none o' my business, but I half believe you 
know a deal more 'bout horse racing than you let on." 

^' That horse of ourn was bitched up with a cow and 
at work all the fore part of the week." 

The landlord gave a bug, low whistle, then burst 
into a laugh : " Hooked with a cow ] " 

*« Yes, that 's what I said." 

" Well, I 've an idea." 

^* What is it? " 
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TIME AND ** Hitch her ap again with a cow, then drive over 
CHANCa to Hemk)ckville on the turnpike and clean oat the 
boys 1 Ha^ ha» ha» ha ! ! " 

The night was warm, to }im preferred to throw 
down a bundle of hay and sleep in the bam, thus fol- 
lowing the example of Harris ; for between these two 
there was quite an afSnity. 

The next morning Mr. Harden was not feefiog 
very well, so did not care to go to church ; Harris 
seldom attended and Jim did not care to go, so Job 
and Mrs. Marden — a trim httle woman — tripped off 
alone. 

It was John's first experience in an Episcopal 
church. At first he was inclined to resent the signs of 
** popery " that he detected, but the soft playing of 
the melodeon, and gentle thoughts of a girl in bloc 
who also probably was at that moment in an Episco- 
pal church, soon put him in a different frame of mind. 

The chancel was trimmed with green branches and 
wild flowers and the little attempts at beauty meant 
much to his sensitive, receptive nature. 

The sermon was very short and no reference was 
made to the sin of horse- racing. The prayers and r^ 
spouses were dignified, the singing was better than be 
had ever heard, the little melodeon was so well played 
that it sort of brought the tears to his eyes. 

Only a few people were present but they were all 

so quiet and so polite and so refined that John could 

not bring himself to think that they could really b^ 

lieve in horse-racing. His conscience was troubling 
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him, and if he could only keep that quiet he thought time and 
he would be really happy. The eight silver dollars were chance 
heavy in his pocket and did not give that peace to 
his soul that they should lend. When the plate was 
pwsed he dropped in one of those dollars and felt 
cionsiderably better : his money was being used for 
Ibe service of God. 

He resolved that when the meeting was out, he 
would wait and ask what the preacher thought of 
tiorse- racing. 

Mrs. Marden was very glad to introduce him to 
the clergyman, the clergyman was very glad to meet 
him — had noticed him in fact — it was a joy to preach 
losuch a receptive listener, etc., etc. John was pleased ; 
he had decided he would not trouble such a nice 
man with a foolish question — he had started away 
and had reached the church door, when a sudden de- 
termination seized him and he went back and hurriedly 
ltf ked the rector in a whisper : 

** Is it wrong to race horses? " 

** Once more, please — I did not understand.^ 

**\% it a sin to race horses? " 

The clergyman laughed softly, looked at the b6y 
imd said : 

*<0h no, not if you run a good honest race.^ 

''Then I suppose one should make good use of 
tiis money if he wins.'* 

** Why, certainly, the money must be used for a 
good purpose ! ^ 

" Thank you," said John and hurried away. 
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TIME AND <« Does th« preacher live bere? " asked John. 
CHANGS <« No, he lives at Hemlockville, but supplies both 
places." 

The next morning when John looked out of his 
window towards the stable, he noticed that the big 
bam doors were closed and he could hear loud 
laughter coming from within. He hurried down and 
there on the bam floor he saw a sight that made his 
eyes bulge with amazement. 

Harden, Harris and Jim had hitched a four-year- 
old black ox up to a rickety old cart, and there har- 
nessed alongside of that dark complexioned beast was 
the roan mare. 

John looked on with flashing eyes — ^it was a vOe 
indignity to Miss Nancy — an ox, and a black one at 
that. The ox was peacefully chewing his cud, and 
Miss Nancy took the situation as a matter of course. 
John was mad : 

** Keep Quiet, my friend, lay low, and you shall 
have this ox and cart for your day's work." 

*^ Ha, ha, it 's oura, it 's oura, it's oum I " laughed 
Jim as he stood on his head in the hay. 

** You see, there 's a rascal of a landlord over on the 
turnpike that I want to get even with," continued 
Marden. He 's awfully stuck up and thinks he has the 
best horses on earth — now, if you drive over with this 
old rig and a lot of traps in behind, I will go on ahead 
and when you get there, I '11 bluff him into a race — 
you can beat him, I know, and if you do, I 'U give 
you the ox and cart " — 
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" It 's deceiving him, though." TIME AND 

** No, it 's not, you run your horse against his and CHANCB 
I give you the ox for pay." 

Something went running through John's head that 
sounded like, ** It 's no sin if you run a good honest 
race — it 's no sin if you run a good honest race ! " 

So after breakfast they started away in the cart 
Miss Nancy was the most sensible horse one ever saw. 
She accepted the world as she found it and did the 
will of her master, asking no questions. Aside from a 
few nips at '* Sambo's " neck she did not draw the color 
line, and made no boast of her royal blood. And as 
for Sambo, he lumbered along at a good fast gait for 
so fat an ox. 

A few burrs in the tail of each, and a splash or two 
of mud added to the general untidiness of the mis- 
mating ; while the rope lines, chain harness and the 
old boxes in the cart made an outfit not unlike those 
that came from over the hills and far away, and such 
as one can see in the Southland even yet. 

" Ask the way to Hemlockville," shouted Marden 
as he rode on ahead, ** and good luck to you." 

It was near noon when they turned into the dusty 
stage road that led to Hemlockville, a mile beyond. 
They could see a church spire lifting itself out of the 
trees, and soon they came to a tavern which seemed 
to be quite a busy place. The stage with four horses 
attached had just whisked up with a cracking of the 
long whip and a blowing of horns. A half dozen pas- 
sengers got down from the top and several others 
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TIME AND aUghted from the imide. Umton taiidlen tcpptutd 
CHANCK ffonif nobody knew whefe* 

In front of the tavern was a watering troogh, and 
straight to^diis trough moved the Uaek ok and his 
mate* 

*« I ten jroOy four horse is a jdog-^te eaif t nm as 
fastasasheepl** 

-Cant ehl** 

<«No, he 's a dnngUD-^wlqr that crow-bait there s» 
the trough can beat him I ** 

- Have jou any money that says'sof** 

'< Yes, I have, I H bet yon twenty-five doUaie." 

«I II just take that !Here, Captain--yoa hokttbeae 
stakes.'* 

They were tend angry voices and the crowd Imd 
gathered around and were cheering them on. 

** Here, young fdhiWy can your horse run? '* 

«■ Never was in a race!** bawled bade Jfan 
Goklen. 

** Welly that 's no <fiifer e nce— j ust uidiitch him and 
gaOop him for half a mOe against this hmatic's dung- 
hill and I *fl give you a dollar, whether or no.*^ 

Marden ftung the dollar out into the duaft and Jim 
jumped down and picked it up. John and Jtm b^pui 
to unhitch : more loafers and hangers-on aiq>eared. 

It was time for the stage to sttft, but the pasaen* 
gers begged that the driver hoU on for a few momcms 
that tiiey might see the race. In Csct several of them 
had made small bets among themsehres, and even the 
driver had put xtp a dollar. 



Tkt hone that was to nm against Miss Nancy was txme and 
brought out, saddled and bridled. He was a bay thor* chance 
ougbbredi and a good one. But there was a hitch 
somewhere, about the distance or the judges, and the 
longer the delay, the greater the excitement 

** I tell you I saw thte roan mare run last Satur- 
day--~this is a tnck--«he is a race hocse* If you bet 
against her, you lose." 

John looked around and saw tluit the speaker was 
none other than the clergyman he had heard preach 
the day before : he was button-holing a friend. John 
made no sign of knowing him, but pushed through 
the crowd and made the discovery that men were 
betting on Miss Nancy. But the strangers on the stage 
ooach were putting up money on the bay. 

Jim mounted the mare bareback, and away th^ 
went down the road. It was to be a half-mile dash. 

Soon came the cry : 

** They 're off— th^ *re off I " 

There was a doud of dust, the crowd parted and. 
dke bocaes could be seen coming neck and neck» 
They held this position until they were within ten 
yards of the scratch, when the bay drew away and ^ 
ouae in ahead by half a length. 

** The bay wins by an eyebrow," called the judge. 

John was humiliated. What would Mardensay? But 
ht soon found out what Marden would say. That wor- 
thy came and with hts back half turned to him said : 

''That ateer is yours, and so is the cart— you bet> 
ter git ! " 
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TIME AND It was a disorderiy crowdy and John thought it best 
CHANCK to take Marden's advice and *'git" So did Jim. 

They hitched up and moved away^ idiile the stage 
went off with a nish in the other direction. 

Once safely out of town, John spoke : 

'' Could n't you beat him, Jim? " 

** Yesy but golly, it would 'a' cost money, see this ! '* 

He handed over a ten dollar bilL 

«* Where did you get this? " 

''Me? Marse Marden, he give it to me 'cause I 
lost — * Let the bay in first and you have the steer, 
the cart and this,' says he, and so I did." 

''And was he betting on the other horse? " 

" For sure 1 that preacher man, he told 'em to bet 
on us — that we was foolin' 'em — so the two landlords 
bet on the bay, and the bay he win — ha, ha, ha 1 1 " 

John's conscience was again getting troublesome. 
It had not been an honest race : but the only thing 
he could do was to use the money for a good purpose. 

But was n't it a curious thing — this horse-radng 1 
They had run two races, once they had beaten and 
both times they had made money. 

Jim launched out into wonderful tales of racing at 
Zanesville when he rode Colonel Silverton's horses; 
but John paid little attention to this chatter, his 
thoughts were far away. 

But he had decided on one thing, once for all, that 
was that he would thereafter "run an honest race," 
and of this he was very sure, "he would use his mon- 
ey for a good purpose. 
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XVI 

[£Y stopped at a farmer's that night and 
the kind tiller of the soil offered to trade 
them a black ox for their horse, so they 
would have a matched team, but the boys 
declined. Then he offered to trade them a horse for 
their ox, but this was also refused. 

** We raised him from a calf/' said Jim, ** and we 
love him 'cause he 's an orphan." 

*' Are you an orphan?" asked the man. 

" Yes." 

'' And if you were black, you 'd make a good nigger." 

** And if you were black, you 'd be a nigger, your- 
self" retorted John. 

They rigged a pair of adjustable shafts for the cart, 
and led Miss Nancy behind. And so they travelled 
straight towards Pittsburg, or Fort Duquesne, as it 
was still often called. 

John had decided on a S3rstem ; and they began 
working it out with a regularity that might have set 
an example to the planets. 
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TIME AND When they would get near a town theywoold hitch 

CHANCE the ox and horse together. They would approach the 
village tavern and find the man who owned the bam. 
Then John would simply ask if he wanted to race 
horses. The solemn, business-like manner <^ the boy 
would usually raise a laugh or cause a smile of won- 
dermenty at least About half of the time the man ad- 
dressed woukl say, yes : and if he did not have a run-^ 
tting horse of his own would find some one close at 
hand who had. 

John did not bet : he made a purse : he put in tei^ 
dollars and the other man ten dollars. No more ancl 
no less, and it was a half-mile dash or nothing. 

Miss Nancy knew her btpsiness and could get away 
like a Abs^* of lightniQg. ^e was never beaten and 
she would run as fast or as- slow as Jim desired. Once 
they got cheated out of Uxeir money by the stakehoM- 
er running away, but only once. John found that 
there was considerable honor about the business of 
horse-racing after all ; for even gambling has its code- 
its sins that are venial an4 its sins that art mortal :. 
and its unpardonable siH; is». to turn ''Welsher"* 
and run away with the stakes. 

The mails from the south reached Pittsburg by the> 
three rivers that centre there, and there were alsa 
stage roads leading in several directions. But the busi- 
est road of all was the one leading to Philadelphia. 
It was a vast artery of traffic. By sticking to this stages 
roadi the boys kept in a *< horse country." The relajr 
tavern always supported a crack runner, and some^ 
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times several. An average of one race a day was se- time and 
cured by applying at every barn. Several times they chance 
stopped even two or three days to accommodate horses 
that were sent for. It was always ten doBars and half 
a mile, jttst that or nothing. 

Occasionally John's conscience would awaken ; he 
was not very happy any of the time ; but so peculiar 
is this second seH that sits over against us, and passes 
judgment on our acts, that it usually allows the end 
to justify the means. The Jesuitical conscience is 
primarily an honest one — it does this or that, that 
good may follow ; and after all, who shall decide when 
this maxim is right or wrong : ** By their fruits ye 
shall know them.** 

Then there is concrete wisdom— or folly — in the 
proverb that all is fair in love and war. Even at the 
early age of sixteen young Brown looked at life as a 
struggle for existence, although Darwin was a name 
he never knew. 

He was a ^ soldier of thecross *' ; life was a ** war* 
te'e ** ; and to undo the ^ infidel ** was proper and 
right — this was his inward argument, and the other 
self for a time was silenced. And the reason that the 
substance of the infidel is not now taken for holy pur- 
pose9, as in the da3rs of the Canaanites, is simply be- 
cause the infidel strenuously objects, and we have a 
modicum of caution that forbids the attempt. But hav- 
ing done the act, man can justify himself in anything. 

Tess of the D* Urbervilles committed the two crimes 
at which society does not wink — the last one was mur- 
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TIME AND d^'* *^^ ^'^^ hanged. Yet Thomas Hardy, Prophet, 
CHANGS Philosopher, Philanthropist, uses for his sab-title these 
words : The record of a pure woman. 

Young Brown was not a sinner — ^but pish, we are 
getting serious! These boys had a beautiful and a 
very intelligent little horse, and this horse could run 
very fast So these boys bet that this horse could run 
faster than horses owned by other people. And as for 
the burrs in Miss Nancy's tail and mane, and the 
chain harness and rope lines, and the black ox. Sambo, 
who looked on with big, open, wondering eyes, we 
will say nothing. No one surely can be so captious as 
to condemn Sambo. Probably he wished he could run 
too, and perhaps Miss Nancy and he talked the thing 
over by themselves. 

Anyway, Sambo cropped the short, green grass 
along the roadside, and was very happy. He was no 
stalled ox, and in his black hide there was no hate. 
Then Miss Nancy was content and took a quiet pride 
in her smooth, dexterous strength. Jim Golden was 
more than jubilant, and chuckled to himself. John was 
serious, sober and in earnest 

His face had grown long and had taken on a manly 
turn. His eyes were large and wide apart, his chin 
strong, his mouth firm, but there was about the lad 
an abstracted far-away intentness that youth is better 
off without. They had reached Philadelphia. Sewed 
up in a belt John carried three hundred dollars. 

<< What you gwine to do with all your money, I 
dunno?*' asked Jim. 
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''Say 'going/ not 'gwine/ Jim, how many times time and 
must I tell you ! " chance 

But Jim was making head, and only when they were 
alone and the subject was vital would he drop into 
the pure " Ole Virginny." 

Jim repeated the question about the money. 

" Yes, I was going to explain — that money is to be 
sent to Colonel Silverton to pay for Miss Nancy and 
when we get enough I '11 pay for you, too ! " 

Jim was astonished. Why pay money to Colonel 
Silverton? he was far away — did not even know their 
whereabouts — besides, he had enough money anjrway. 

But John explained that in Ohio colored men and 
horses were property. They must not be taken away 
unless they were paid for, and at last Jim was satis- 
fied. In fact it could not be otherwise, for his mind 
must shape itself after the other's. 

So John wrote a letter to Colonel Silverton, telling 
him he had taken the horse and boy because it seemed 
God's plan ; but that they should be paid for to the 
last cent. He sent the three hundred dollars on ac- 
count and asked Colonel Silverton to send a receipt 
to Plainfield, Conn., in care of Rev. Doctor Melden. 

The letter and money were placed in a canvas bag, 
and this tied up and sealed by the express agent ; a 
tag was addressed bearing the inscription : CoL Maur- 
ice Silverton, Zanesville, O. 

John had only ten dollars left in his pocket, Jim 
had a few cents more, but what of that : they had Miss 
Nancy and she could earn more ! so John patted the 
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TIME AND V^^^ mmtt, mmI Jim ktsted ber oo tbe noseaadthqr 
CHANCii moved on out of the city. 

B on ie n town, bot a few oaieB up die Delswan Kiv- 
erfrom Philadelphta, has been a great booe tovn 
from the time of Washington. 

The boys applied at the ttage bam at asnai and 
found quite a stable of raceis. John ofiened to lun 
his horse against any one of them. 

The purse was made up and full fifty laen ad- 
journed to the face track across the fields* With Mtde 
preliminary, the flag fett and tbe horses got awiy 
quickly. The horse that ran against Miss Nancy was 
a black stallion and a fast ooe. He kept his lead for 
full half the distance, when Jim seirt Miss Nancy for- 
ward. Her nose came ei^en with the other's &mk«— 
then to the saddle — ^then neck and neck. Jim knew 
exactly what he was doing— he could send the mare 
ahead at any instant-^the other horse was doing his 
best. The rider of the bbck applied his whip, but ^k 
horse could not resposKL Hie reckless rider in anger 
reached forward and struck Miss Nancy a slashing 
bk>w over the head. The whip struck her in the eye 
and she swerved to one side ; in her blindneas she 
dashed full against the fence. Horse and rider ieU in 
a heap. Jim scrambled out unhurt. 

John came running out on the track, andaa heap- 
proached, the mare struggled to her feet and whia- 
neyed. She stood on three legs, for the right lore leg 
was broken in two places so that the }agged boass 
protruded through the skin. 
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Again the marc called and put out her nose to her time and 
young master in a mute appeal for help. chance 

At a glance John saw the extent of her injury. 

He drew from his pocket a sheath-knife, and 
feeling softly for the pulsing jugular, sent the keen 
blade home with one strong stroke. 
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XVII 

|HE rider of the black hotly denied that he 
struck the other horse. All saw him do it, 
but the strangers were boys and these 
were men. The stakeholder decided that 
the roan mare had swerved from the track on account 
of blind staggers/' and as the black horse came in 
first, his owner was entitled to the money. 

Sambo was l3ring down in the dusty road peacefully 
chewing his cud. Jim fell on his neck and cried aloud, 
and Sambo ceased chewing and looked up at him and 
was sorry. 

Sambo arose to his feet and John and Jim got into 
the cart ; and they went lumbering out of the village, 
followed by the jeers and laughter of the tavern 
loafers. 

At Trenton the boys found work at a farmer^ and 
hoed com for three days, each getting a dollar for 
their toil : then they moved on toward New York. 

John read Plutarch aloud as the slow miles were 
turned off, and Jim was interested to about the same 
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extent that Sambo was, save when there was fighting time and 
or chariot races. In which case he would usually take chancr 
sides, and if " his side " won he would be jubilant, or 
if they lost he would be depressed. 

But John had a buoyant spirit and his hope was 
high, yet over it all was a tinge of gray. 

** What is you goin* to do when you gets there, 
John?" asked Jim one day. 

*^ I 'm going to study — get an education — my moth- 
er's brother — my own mother's brother, lives at Plain- 
field, you know — he is a preacher and always wanted 
me to come there. He has hundreds of books and I 
am going to read them all." 

'* Lordy ! but you will be smart ; and what am I 
to do?" 

" Oh, there is plenty of work there — you can always 
get good wages." 

And so it came to pass that after many days' jour- 
ne3dng they reached the thriving village of Plainfield. 
They enquired the way to th^ residence of the Rev. 
Dr. Melden and were directed to a little house that 
stood in a grove of pines. The house was painted white 
and it had green blinds, and this looked very gorgeous 
to the boys, for only the very, very rich painted their 
houses "out west" 

A sinking came over John's hopeful attitude now 
that the end of the journey had been reached. He had 
never seen this uncle — only heard him spoken of — 
and Doctor Melden sort of loomed out of the misty 
nothingness like one of Plutarch^ s heroes. And whose 
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TIME AND beart would not beat fmt when approaching a home 
CHANCK where he was about to aakfor Mr. Luculus i 

Then John took a swift inward glance and he per- 
ceived that this long journey was not so much to find 
Or* Melden as to get away from his own restlessness 
and satisfy some seething, undefined ambition. He 
would have turned and gone away ; or if the man ci 
whom he had just enquired had said tha^ Dr. Melden 
had beei) dead for ten yeaia, he would not have been 
very much disappointed. 

They left Sambo to gra«e by the roadside and were 
npw walking toward the house. The place looked 
restful and inviting there in itS; miays of sheltering 
green — it commanded req>ect and the boys moved 
around to the back door as a matter of course. An 
elderly Irish woman answered their rap : 

** Yis, the Docther lives here — are ye's beggars, I 
dunno?" 

** No ma'am* we are n't beggars, we are " — 

** Niver mind if ye b^-^even if ye be beggary it '9 
all the same to him providin* ye air clane— »he 'U feed 
nobody that 's dhirty 1 He 's takin his nap^^ye *I1 just 
have time to take a scrubbin' in the creek down yan- 
der and the Docthur 'uU be up "-^ 

** You mean we should go swimming? It 's Octo- 
ber!" 

'< An' don't I schrub me flure in November? It 's. 
Injun summer — go on wid ye — I '11 never lit ye into 
the presence loike that ! " 

John boked at Jim ; Jim k)oked at John. 
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Johtosaw thflt Jim was travel-stained, dustjr, dis- time and 
hereliedy as meti who sleep in their clothes always are. chance 
Haymows, bartis, caves and the earth had placed thdt 
odors and majrks on the boys. 

''You dd need a cleaning ut>/* said Jibi to John. 

** But not so bad as you/' said John to Jim. 

The woman pointed the way to the creek, and hand- 
ing them each a coarse towel, they started away. 

While the boys are taking a much needed bath, let 
us say a word about the man who owned the whitie 
cottage. 

Dr. Melden inras What we would to-day caH a super- 
annuated minister. He was near eighty yeari of age, 
and men thirty yeieii^ of age sadd they had not seen a 
particle of change in the man or in his way of lifb 
since they stole his cheities in childhood. If you had 
asked the neighbors how 16ng he had lived in Plain- 
field, they would have replied : " Always." 

From an orthodox poitit of view we cannot state 
Dr. Melden*s religious Convictions. His opinion on 
original sin, the vicarious atonement, justification by 
faith, election of the saints and the state of the hea- 
then who die in sin, are all matter^ of conjecture. In 
his younger days he had been very zealousinthe faith 
and had defended the letter of the creed with great 
power ; but some people thought his mind had given 
way just a little, for on the doctrinal points of the- 
ology he could not now be brought into an argument. 

Occasionally he would preach for the regular pas- 
tors round abodt #hen they went oh jdumeys or vk- 
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TIME AND cations; couples would sometimes come to him from 
CHANCB long distances to be married, as a sort of superstition 
had gotton out that his blessing had a potency beyond 
that of other ministers, and this belief had spread 
among parents, too, as many children were brought to 
him for baptism. 

He wu kind, gentle, benevolent, cheerful, and had 
no word of blame for any man or anything. His Hfe 
was pure affirmation — he said, ** Do this," but never, 
" Thou Shalt not" 

Such a man as this is always a sort of central sun 
around which swing the lesser planets : there were al- 
ways a half dozen — more or less— of young men pre- 
paring for college who came to him to recite. If these 
youths had money they paid him small sums for their 
instruction, and if they had no money it was no differ- 
ence — they were just as welcome. 

So it will be seen that Doctor Melden had a little 
income — it was not much, but his wants were few — 
and so he lived, filling his days full of good work in 
study and giving instruction or tilling his little farm. 

Only two persons lived in the white cottage with 
Dr. Melden — these were an old Irish couple. Paddy 
McBride and his wife had their apartments and Dr. 
Melden had his two little rooms. His table was spread 
in the room that served for study and parlor, while 
Paddy and Mrs. McBride ate in the kitchen. This 
made quite a little scandal, years before, among the 
neighbors, because it proved the pride of the Doctor; 
but these good people quite forgot how a mob had 
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threatened to drive old Paddy and his wife out of 

town because they were Catholics, and hearing of it, time and 

Dr. Melden had at once hired them to come and work ^^ance 

for him. This made their position secure, for old Dr. 

Melden had the respect of three-fourths of the people 

in the neighborhood and the love of the rest. 

And in the interest of unsullied truth, let us place 
on record the fact that Paddy McBride and his wife 
did not eat at the same table with Dr. Melden, simply 
because Paddy McBride and his wife preferred to eat 
by themselves. 

The prefix of ** Old " usually went with the Doc- 
tor's title, thus : Old Doctor Melden* And it is a sig- 
nificant fact that this word ** Old " is either a reproach 
or a compliment, according to whether a man has 
lived good or ilL 

In Old Doctor Melden's case the word ** Old " was 
simply synonymous with " The Reverend." 

The boys came back from the creek slightly im- 
proved in appearances, but greatly improved in feel- 
ing, for cleanliness is psychologic as well as ethical. 

" The Docther says to show ye in." 

The boys pulled off their hats as boys do when 
they feel that they are approaching superiority, and 
entered the little parlor. 

** Come right in, young gentlemen, come right in 
and tell me what I can do for you." 

The old gentleman sat in an easy chair, an open 
book on his knees. His hair was snow white and his 
clean-shaven pink face beamed with good nature. 
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I mm John Biowb ci the Western Re- 



The <M min did notame, but hehl oat his hands. 
John apfroeched and Old Doctor Melden's Mne eyes 
half filled with tears as he said : ** Yes» yes, yoa aie 
oqrsister'sboy.lify 1 any I yon aremfine strong fdkyw— 
yon are snrpriaed that I know jtm. 1 and then haw did 
I know tfiat yon were cciming straight to me frmn the 
othersideof the worid? Clear from the Western Re- 
serve 1 and this is not your brother— come closer, mj 
lad, let me place nqr hand on your head-^-Goochiess 
me 1 yon *vt been in swimming 1 would n^ Mrs. Mc- 
Bride let yon see me nntfl yoa had takm a ba^? 
How tfiat woman does UteraMse 1 " 

The old man had the boys standing in front of him 
and wns looking them over widi delight Theragsand 
travel stain were nothing to hisEU 

** Bat who is this boy? Yoa did not saty^ John, tell 



II 

At 



^ He is a Negro, str^ he is adave 1 

Ont it came, suddenly, idMnpdy, all witiKmt tfaooght 
He had txM that which he hadinwaidfy vowed again 
and again he would reveal to no one. 

In Connecticut he intended to swear, if neceoaary, 
tiiat Jim Slivers was James Goldem and that he was 
white, yet almost at the first sentence he had ^>oken 
trnth. But then Doctor Melden invited tnithr**^nly 
once or twiee in a lifetime do we meet a person to 
whom we may confess alL 
sa4 



*• Oh, no, he 's not a slave," said the old gentle- time and 
man — " he 's not a slave, he 's God's free child, just chance 
like you and me." » 

" No," said John, " you do not understand — I must 
tell you all about it — ^We ran away and stole a horse, 



we"— 



** My dear boy, just tell Mrs. McBrtde I wish to see 
her — Oh, Bridget, please set tlie table for three, these 
are my nephews. Did you wet their heads?" 

** Sure and they needed it, yer honor ! Yis, I '11 make 
tay dirockly." 

Bridget tried to courtesy as she did in the days of 
her youth. She cast a suspicious glance at the two 
nephews. Old Doctor Melden was often imposed upon 
by mendicants : Bridget felt sure that this was only 
another item in the k>ag list. 

** Oh, I forgot, I have a Ittttr for you, John, it came 
yesterday 1 It 's in that pigeon-hole — no, the other — 
bring the whole package, please." 

John handed the old man the package ; he took out 
a blue-tinted missive and handed it to the mystified 
yonth. 

It was the first letter John Brown had ever received. 
He turned the packet over and looked at the seal, 
then he read the inscription, then the post-mark and 
in the comer his blurred vision made out these words : 

FROM MARGARET SILVERTON, ZANES- 
VILLE, OHIO. 
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XVIII 

{OW did the letter get here? John coaM 
not guess. He had forgotten that the stage 
coach made the astonishing time of eight 
miles an hour, day and night, 
[e the seal and unfolded the letter. A feint, 
undefinable odor of violets stole out upon his senses; 
he caught a vision of a blue dress, and his head began 
to swim. 

" Read it for me, please 1 " 

Dr. Melden took the letter, adjusted his glasses and 
read: 

Zanesville, Sept 15, i8i6. 

Dear John Brown : 

The money which you sent to my father was re- 
ceived last night. When Mamma read your letter she 
wept for joy to think that we had such a friend as you. 
You know the extent of our tribulation and you have 
adopted this most generous plan in order to assist us; 
but your delicacy in avoiding that which might wound 
our pride has had a peculiar effect on me. I would 
rather you had written frankly and plainly and then 
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it would be easy for me to answer you with the same 
unreserved frankness. You are good and noble and 
yet I have made you juggle with truth. You say you 
purpose sending us money to pay for the negro boy, 
Jim Slivers ; when the real fact is that you did not 
take Jim Slivers. The seven slaves ran away, but they 
were all caught by the man who bought them, and 
sent south. And supposing you had Jim Slivers with 
you, would you write back here telling his owner of 
the fact? 

You want to help me, and you assume that I do not 
know what became of Jim Slivers, so you tell me an 
untruth. This grieves me, for my dream is that you 
will never tell me or any one aught save fact. I am just 
your age, but at our time of life a woman is older than 
a man and so I take the liberty of advising you what 
to do. 

You doubtless heard that my father's creditors all 
came upon him at once and took all of his property, 
including the homestead. You of course know, too, 
that his mind tottered and he died by his own hand, 
but I suppose that you did not know that both of my 
brothers have gone to New Orleans to find work, and 
were it not for the three hundred dollars you sent. 
Mamma and I would have been absolutely destitute. 

If we had always been poor I would then have been 
taught to sew and cook and scrub, but as it is, I seem 
so helpless. As soon as my brothers find employment 
we will be cared for, and anyway, I can earn some- 
thing. 

I suppose you have gone to study so to be a preacher, 
but how sudden it was — ^you did not tell me you were 
going right away ! 

Mamma and I are very sure that you will make a 
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riMK AND great and good man, and we pray every nigfat that 

CHANCE ^^^ ^^y ^ ^^ 3^^^ ^^^ direct you ari^t. 

With sincere regard, I am, 

Yotin, 

Margaret Sxlverton. 

<< What a gently sweet letter it is ! " The old gentle- 
man sighed as he took off his glasses. ** What a sweet 
letter — ' we pray every night that God may direct yoa 
aright* — why, do you know, boys — well, yes, it is a 
fact, I can show you a whole bundle of letters that mf 
wife wrote me fifty years ago that sound like that— 
have the same sort of spiritual fragrance. Why what *8 
the matter, John? " 

The youth's eyes were glassy and his face was mar- 
ble in its dumbness. 

** I — I — I did not understand what it was in that 
letter — will you read it again, and who did you say 
it was from?'* 

** Oh, I did n't read the signature — ^I 'm so care- 
less — but my wife never signed her name at all — ^jnst 
filled up the page and stopped, and tiiat last clause 
some way made me think of her. Now let me see, 
M-a-r- Margaret Silverton — that 's the name, Mar- 
garet Silverton. It is headed ZanesviUe, no state, but 
probably Ohio — * Dear John Brown ' — " 

The white-haired man read the letter through slowly, 
folded it and handed it back. John's face burned scar- 
let — he stepped forward — the room seemed to spin — 
he burst into tears. The tall old man arose and folded 
him in his arms as he might a woman, 
aag 



" The supper things is gettin' cowldan' there *11 be time and 
icicles on the tay pot if ye don't ate soon 1 " said Mrs. chance 
McBride as she thrust her head in from the kitchen. 

** There, there ! we forgot all about supper — we 
three boys, together — and bojrs generally have good 
appetites, too. Sit here, John, and you, James, on the 
Other aide— never mind, Bridget^ I can pour the tea — 
we like it a little cool, anyway ! " 

Mrs* McBride disappeared. 

" I *11 wait on table if Marsc— I mean Doctor Mel- 
den — don't mind, then I '11 eat in the kitchen, after- 
ward." 

" No, you sit down, James." 

** I 'se caught and sent south," chuckled Jim as he 
sidled into a chair. 

'< Oh» so you are the Jim Slivers mentioned in the 
letter, are you? " 

" No, I 'ae gone south." 

''Yes," said John with a look of rebuke at Jim, 
'* Yes, his name is James Golden now, but he is the 
person that Mar — I mean Miss Margaret refers to. I 
don't understand it though, things have got so mixed." 

" I see, you were trying to do good by stealth — 
sugar and milk in your tea— you can't deceive a good 
woman, though — help yourself to bread, James — I 
have tried it." -s^ 

" But I have not teied to deceive any one— I did 
not know at all about these troubles that have oome 
to the Silvertons ! " 

^* Is Marse de Kuhnel dead for sure? " asked Jim. 
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Ti:,:2 A WD **Ye% — Margaret says so — he died by his own 

CHANCE band." 

** What 's that ! killed hisself ?" 

" Yes." 

''Shoot, drowo, pizen or hang?" 

*' I do not know." 

** Lordy, I 'U bet he hanged hisself in the bam — 
got up in the haymow, tied a rope to a rafter, then 
round his neck — count three and jump off into hell — 
be tried it once after he had been on a two weeks* 
boore! " 

The free and easy tramp life they had been living; 
the stimulus of the sudden good fortune of being 
welcomed, together with the news of his old master's 
death, which he felt freed him, had tended to loosen 
Jim's tongue. He might have talked considerable were 
it not for a warning kick from John under the table 
which caused him to relapse into a sphinx-like silence* 
After supper he went out to attend to Sambo, who was 
grazing about just as if a cart was a piece of natural 
impedimenta that every good ox should tolerate. Then 
he assisted Mrs. McBride in washing the dishes, much 
to that worthy woman's surprise that a boy could be 
so handy in a kitchen. And all the while he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Paddy McBride, who had come 
from his work. 

Meanwhile John sat on an ottoman at the feet oi 
Old Dr. Melden, and told all concerning his acquaint- 
anceship with the Silvertons : of how he had helped 
Slivers run away : of taking the horse, the racing, the 
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sending the money to Zanesvillc and of the death of time and 
Miss Nancy. Here Doctor Melden sighed. The death chanck 
of the horse affected him strangely — it seemed to touch 
him like an old sorrow. 
"YoukiUcd her, John?" 

'' Yes, I had to, her leg was broken, so I put her 
out of her misery.** 

" Yes, yes — I forgot — it was only a horse — but 
then all life is from God ! but you did it in pity, yes 
it was right. But now you are here safe — I need you. 
Your mother used to write me long letters about you 
and tell me how she proposed to send you back here 
to study with me, and now you are here. No one wrote 
of your coming— only that letter came for you and then 
I sort of worked it all out in a dream — I knew you 
were on the way, so I was not surprised when you came. 
Now how old are you, John? ** 
" Seventeen.** 

" Only seventeen — why I thought you were nine- 
teen, at least — ^you might even pass for twenty. But 
Margaret loves you and you love her, and on such a 
love, I am sure that God smiles a benediction ; but 
you are young, John ; you must stay with me and study 
and you will become a great and good man ; you will 
preach truth to thousands ; you will make the world 
better and you will do the work that I have neglected 
to do. You are only a boy now, but after a few years 
you can go back after Margaret and she will help you, 
but by that time I will be gone ! ** 

'* Oh, no, you must wait until you see her.** 
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TIME AND ** My wife died forty^one yetrs ago, John — it cmly 
CH ANCtt teems yesterday that she passed (m, and do you know, 
my boy, I 'm growing a little impatient to go to meet 
her. If I were superstitions I might say her spirit is 
with me now, bat never mind that, I most stay to 
help yon." 

** Docther Melden, is the red haired boy to shleq> 
in the bam, I donno— he 's yawnin' so 3Foa can see 
his back teeth, and tiyin' to prop his peepors open, 
he 's that shleepy." 

<'Oh, I forgot him almost, bring in the candles, 
please, and we will have prayers and the boys caago 
to bed — they will deep in the space room." 

<'An' it 's hicky fer the shates that I made 'em 
take a schwim ! " 

Paddy McBride pat on his coat andmade his toilet 
by running his fingers through his hair : then he en^ 
tered the little parlor, followed by Jim and Mrs. Mc- 
Bride. Doctor Melden drew his chair up to the table 
and read a short passage from the Psalms ; then all 
bowed their heads in silence. After a pause Doctor 
Melden repeated a brief prayer and John did not think 
it strange that he closed with the woids: " We pn^ 
that Thy watchful care will be over those whom we 
love, and in all their actions may they be guided aright 
Amen." 
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XIX 

£ read in books that there has been war 
even in Heaven. We are told also that 
on account of woman's ofifense^ Paradise 
on earth was discontinued. 
Dr. Melden's was a very restful^ peaceful Paradi9e 
to John, a. new worlds transcending his highest ideal 
of what heaven should be. Still it lacked the one thing 
that made the trouble in Eden — woman. And after re- 
volving the question over and over in his mind, John 
concluded that Eden without woman would not be 
equal to earth with her; and he also decided that 
when woman gave to man the fruit of the Tree of 
ELnowledge, she gave him a good thing. 

He was making progress in his studies — very slow 
progress, he thought. He constantly reverted to the 
subject of co-education and he concluded that if he 
were studying with a certain tall, slender, fair-haired 
girl in blue he could solve any problem in mathemat- 
ics that might be produced. Then grammar was 
hard — this parsing of sentences — but Margaret could 
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TIMS AND anderetand and the would make it plain to him. Yet 
CHANCS ^^' Melden was very patient, very gentle and always 
full of encouragement. 

Every forenoon they worked at the lessons, and in 
the afternoons there was wood to chop, crops to 
gather or carpenter work to attend to, for labor with 
one's hands was a part of Dr. Melden's creed. 

Jim had forsaken books for the saw mill ; he did a 
man's work and was getting rich at the rate of a dol- 
lar a day. 

So winter settled down and the snow lay deep and 
smooth over the New England hills. Paddy McBride 
had fallen in love with Sambo and Sambo returned 
the affection, and between the two, great piles of 
wood were accumulating in the back yards of various 
neighbors; all of which added to Paddy's worldly 
prosperity. So all were very busy, and very happy. 
The presence of the young men in the house had 
given Dr. Melden a new lease of life, and he declared 
that Fate had reversed the flying spindle and that he 
was growing younger every day. 

A letter was dispatched to Ruth Crosby, a long 
letter of news and good cheer and high hope. To be 
sure, John's plans were a bit misty and undefined, but 
the spirit of self-reliance that they breathed warmed 
the heart of the Widow Crosby like wine. 

She did not know that the boy had run away. No one 
in Hudson knew it except Squire Brown, and he was 
a diplomat : he just gave out the news quietly that he 
had sent the boy away to school. 
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" It 's costly," said the Squire, " but when they gets time and 
it in their heads that book leamin' is the thing, the CHANCE 
only way to ondeceive 'em is to send 'em to school." 

** And where did you send him? " someone asked. 

^* Well now, I should think that you had known me 
long enough to know that I do not blab my private 
affairs on the street comers — I sent him to the best 
school there is, regardless of expense." 

And so the matter rested. But when Ruth Crosby 
took that letter over for Squire Brown to read, that 
gentleman's heart thumped beneath his hickory shirt 
in a way that made him fear apoplexy. He excused 
himself and took the letter out behind the bam and 
read it. 

Thank God, the boy was well ! And thank God again, 
he did not explain that he had gone away without 
his father's consent. 

Squire Brown took the letter in the house and 
handed it back carelessly with the remark — '* Oh, it 's 
'bout the same he wrote to me." 

John had written full twenty letters to Margaret : 
only two of them had been mailed : the others were 
torn up as soon as penned. The first letter had been 
dispatched the day after his arrival at Plainfield. It 
was rather stiff and precise in its formal expressions 
of condolence, yet a deal more sincere than most sim- 
ilar messages. But after a week another letter of eight 
pages was sent. It was a genuine news letter and told 
of his studies, his work : of Doctor Melden and Pad- 
dy McBride and Sambo, and then it swung back to 
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TIME AND Old Docslor Mdlden and it pictured bim as the saint 
CHANCE that he was. No reference was made to Jim; lor the 

present it would be wise enough to let well ^iou|^ 
akme. 

The first letter had said^ '' I much regret to hear 
of the sad afflictions that the Lord haa sent jron«" This 
one said, ** I 'm awful sorry for you, Margaret — I 
think of you all day and dream of you at night I 
wish you would tell me what to do, for I want to send 
you something or do somethuig for you, and so does 
my Uncle Melden, who is the best man that eva: 
lived." 

It was seven weeks before a lett^ came, postmariced 
Zanesville. Here it is : 

Dec 3, 1816. 
Dear John Brown : 

Both of your letters are here and have been read 
several times over by both Mamma and myself. You 
are very good and kind to us. At this time you seem 
almost our only friend, for some of our old ndghbors 
shun us now that our money is gone and we live in a 
rented apartment. Then there are rumors that father 
was dishonest in his dealings ; and there are those 
who hint that we are hving thus in poverty as a blind 
and that we have large sums of money secreted. You 
can imagine how such scandab wound us. 

Mamma is quite ill — has not sat up for three days, 
until yesterday, when an old friend of papa's came to 
visit us. His name is Captain Brydges — he is a wid- 
ower and highly respected. His courtesy in catting 
on us seemed to infuse Mamma with a hope that our 
affairs might yet take a turn for the better. 
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We hzve not heard from my brothers since they 
went away — but we hope to soon. 

Give Doctor l^ldea our love, and tell him that we 
respect and revere him for all that he has done 
for you. How glad I am that you are doing so well in 
your studies ! 

Write me again and tell me of the books you read. 

Sincerely Your Friend, 

M. SlLVIRTON. 

P. S. — I did not mail this letter yesterday, as the stage 
does not start until this noon. Do not worry about us. 
I have one pupil to whom I give music lessons, and 
hope for more. Captain Brydges called again last 
night. Mamma used to keep company with him when 
she was a girl. Is n't it funny that he should come back 
to see her after all these years? 

Margaret. 

This letter^placed the 3roung.maB on the highest 
pinnacle of happiness. Its declaration of friendship, 
and its unrestrained confidence made him almost de- 
lirious with joy. He read the letter and Doctor Mel- 
den read it to him ; and then it was read to Jim. 

** 1 'se gone south to the cotton fields^^but read 
ahead 1'' 

The real izct was that Jim was delighted to hear 
from Zanesville and his former ** Missus." There was a 
tie of bk>od that drew him to her— ^ tie that he never 
whispered aloud — but he realized its- existencei The 
girl's happiness was Jim's and her sorrow his. And 
that she should still be hopeful and in good spirits 
was a consolation to him. 

^* 1 know that Captain Bridge," said Jim, ** he 's 
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TIME AND rich, he 18. He lives in Kaintuck and has a whole 
CHANCE town fall of slaves, ha, ha, ha ! " 

*' What are you laughing at, loon? " 

" Ha, ha, he, he, ho 1 " 

"Well tell us what 's the niatter I " 

" What a joke if that Captain Bridge he marry 
Widow Silverton ! " 

"Oh, there 's nothing strange in such an event," 
said Dr. Melden, " yet of course the fact that they 
were lovers in youth — ^well, such things have happened. 
I hope he is a worthy man ! " 

** Oh, he 's all sque-gee 1 He has a white goatee, 
and dresses to kill — I used to shine his shoes and my 
mammy had to iron his shirts— one every day. He 
has a gold watch chain ten feet long. I say, if they 
cotch me I s'pose I 'd b'long to Marse Bridge, would 
n't I? " 

" We will take pains to see that they do not catch 
you," quietly replied John. 

Young Brown was slow in making acquaintances. 
People thought him exceedingly cold and reserved, 
and although the young people of the town sought to 
thaw him out they did not succeed. 

One young man came near it This was Walter 
Warren, son of the richest man in Plainfield, the man 
who owned the saw mill. Walter was two years older 
than John and was studying for the ministry. He had 
been to Boston and New York, so was extensively 
travelled. He was a bright student and a young man 
of considerable culture. He came twice a week to re- 
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dte Greek to Doctor Melden, and John looked at him time and 
as a model. chance 

And on the other hand, Walter, knowing little of 
his friend's history, but guessing much, regarded John 
as a hero. And the free and unrestrained manner of 
the young pioneer was as pleasing to the rich man's 
son as the rich man's son's culture was to the other. 

John was a bit ashamed of the adventurous life of 
toil and chance that he had led — not that there was 
anything especially disgraceful in it, but it did not 
harmonize with his pulpit ambitions. On the other 
hand Walter regarded all these privations and adven- 
tures as valuable experience that enriched one's life. 
And so the two young men came to enjoy the soci- 
ety of each other ; each acted on the other as a stim- 
ulus. They grew quite confidential and it was prom- 
ised that after John had been duly ordained as a 
preacher, which of course would not be for several 
years, Walter would come out to Ohio and see him, 
and together they would go on evangelizing tours do- 
ing God's work, summoning men to repentance. 

So John worked away at his lessons and was very 
happy, for over all his thoughts was a tinge of bright 
blue, not the tinge of melancholy, but the blue of the 
sky — or of a blue dress, and diffused in the air was a 
faint odor of violets. 

In ten days there came another letter from Zanes- 
ville. It was hardly expected, for letter writing in those 
days of high postage was a luxury. Letters nowadays 
are a two-cent affair, but letters then carried an im- 
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TIME AND P^^ proportion^ to ^e postage. This letter wss ev- 
CHANCE idently written hurriedly: it was startling in its sng- 
gestiveneis. It ran : 

Zakesville, Dec 14. 
Dear John Brown : 

There is still left of the money you sent ns nearly 
one hundred dollars ; and it seems that I should use 
tlMS money for the purpose (rf getting away from Zaaes- 
▼ille. The pupil I had in music has left me and there 
is nothing to which I can turn to earn a livelihood for 
myself and mother. I cannot think of going to our 
aristocratic kinsmen in Virginia, for there we would be 
but pensioners on others' bounty. 

Perhaps I should state plainly that the cause oi my 
agitation is that Captain Brydges has asked me to be- 
come his wife. He is very courteous, very respectful 
and very kind. Most of his conversation is with Mam- 
ma, and he told her last night if I would marry him, 
he would buy back Silverside for our home. 

Mamma does not dictate what I shall do, and al- 
though I promptly said '* No," the Captain simply says 
that " I must take a full fortoight to think it over." I 
will take three months and my answer will still be the 
same. 

In a New England town, I might woric with my 
hamls, but here all the work is done by blacks and no 
respectable young woman goes out to earn her daily 
bread any more than they do in Virginia. 

Do you think Dr. Melden could get me work in 
Plainfield — ^anything from governess to dish washing? 

Yourt Truly, 

M. SlLVERt>ON. 

P. S. — ^The greatness and goodness of Dr. Melden as 
you have described him have i^pealed to me so that 
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I seem to turn to him at once. Mamma does not timb and 
know of this letter, bnt she will go with me, I know, ^ lj a m^tt. 
wherever it seems best. 

Margaret. 

John read the letter with sickening chills of fear ; 
btit the mood soon tamed to exultant hope, yet what 
to do, what to do? 

He gave the missive to Dr. Melden. The old gen- 
tleman read it very slowly, and then again. 

'' My boy, I have a plan. I 've been thinking it over 
for some d&ys, and this letter makes the com^e plain." 
John listened breathlessly. '* Yes, John, I '11 tell you. 
I have six hundred dollars saved up and I cannot live 
very long anyway, and even if I should linger along 
for a while you would care for me. Now I feel that we 
should make James Golden a free man— legally free. 
We will send five hundred dollars to Margaret Sil- 
verton to pay for the boy ; we can then issue manu- 
mission papers and give him his freedom." 

John's e3re8 filled with tears of joy^ All along he 
had felt that he had stolen property ; the law of the 
land said so ; he must make restitution — ^not send Jim 
back, no 1 he would fight first, but the slave must be 
paid for. 

Now a way was opened, but it would take the sav- 
ings that this saintly old man had been a lifetime in 
accumulating. Was not the sacrifice too great? Ah, 
but then to whom was the money to be sent? and how 
was she to use it? In coming straight to Plainfield — 
to him! 
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TIME AND The youth did not know it, bat he would have sac- 

CHANCE rtficed not only this five hundred dollars but all the 

money to be had, and human life, if needs be, for the 

sake of getting Margaret Silverton away from Zanes- 

ville. 

His eyes shot fire as he reached out his hand to- 
ward the old man. Youth and age shook hands in a 
firm grasp. 

** But that Captain Brydges — what a scoundrel I " 
John felt in his pocket 

** No, it 's not there, boy, no one needs to carry 
such a wicked knife in this civilized country," smiled 
Dr. Melden. << I told you I put it away ! " 

John tried to answer smile with smile, but he only 
grimaced. 

''And shall — shall we send the money at once. 
Uncle?" 

'' Yes, to-morrow. And we will tell Mrs. Silverton 
and her daughter to come straight here. You know 
they are putting an organ into our church — some one 
must play, who so good as Margaret? I can find her 
pupils, too, in music They can rent that little vacant 
house down by the river — Plainfield will be better for 
such gentle people." 

<< I think so," said John. 

The old man smiled. 

'' And to-morrow we will send them word? " 

« Yes, my boy." 

So on the morrow five hundred dollars was sewed 
up stoutly in a canvas bag and duly dispatched to 
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Zanesville to pay for one slave boy, by namei i.^., time and 
" James Slivers." chance 

John wrote a letter and Doctor Melden wrote a 
letter : both urged immediate removal to Plainfield. 
Jim went to his work in the morning and back at 
night ; he sang and laughed and worked, all oblivious 
of the fact that he had been bought with a price. 

And John Brown resigned himself to that most 
wearisome of all wearisome tasks — ^waiting, waiting. 
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XX 

[E days dragged their slow length along 
id each morning John checked them off 
m a Poor Richard Almanac 
A month passed — a month of steady 
work at long lessons that were only memorized and 
mumbled over : for we learn only in moments of ani- 
mated, pleasurable concentration. 

John had calculated the time that it would take for 
a letter to reach Zanesville and a reply to come back« 
Thirteen days was the quickest trip possible. But on 
the eleventh day he was down to the village when the 
New Haven stage arrived ; he saw the leathern pouch 
tossed off; he watched it as it was carried into the 
postoffice and then he waited until the letters were 
distributed. 

Next day he did the same, and the same the next. 

On the thirteenth day he met the coach a mile out 
of town and ran beside it wondering at the indiffer- 
ent manner of the driver who so carelessly flicked his 
whip, indifferent of the precious message in the bag 
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beneatb Jhia f cet. But there wa^iio message for John time and 
Brown ; no letter for Doctor Melden. Would the post- chance 
master please look again? The postmaster <lid so. 
There was no letter. 

Neither did one arrive the next day, nor the next. 
Twenty-rsix da]rs bad come and gone. John had.no ap- 
petite : he could not study : once when he went out to 
split wood he carried a hoe, and if Doctor Melden 
asked him to bring the grammar, he brought a history. 
He sat all day gloomy, abstracted. That night he paced 
the floor, and at breakfast Jim tried to jail him out of 
his melancholy. 

The day wore away : the sky was heavy with leaden 
clouds, and gusts pf snow now and again filled the air. 

John tried to read, then to work. He could do 
neither. He hoped that Jim would begin his prattling 
talk at supper — perhaps it would brighten his spirits 
a little. 

But Jim did not come to supper.^The victuals grew 
cold on the table, and John urged Doctor Melden to 
eat alone this time. He put on his cap and started off 
in the storm toward the saw mill. All there was dark. 

He went to the house of the foreman and found the 
good man calmly smoking his after-supper pipe in the 
chimney corner^ while four children in their night 
clothes were frolicking on the Soor before being put 
to bed. 

No, the foreman had not seen Jim since he quit 
work. 

Inquiry was made at the house of a workman close 
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TIME AND At hand. This man had seen two strangers in a sleigh 
CHANCB waiting on the hillside — these men called to Jim and 
he had seen the boy go over to where they were — 
that is all he noticed. 

John then began to ask at hoose after house. No, 
none had seen the freckled boy that lived with Old 
Doctor Melden. 

At last a woman was found who had seen a 
boy — it might have been Dr. Melden's boy — seated in 
a pung between two men. She had passed them on the 
bridge at dusk, and she had heard one of the men 
say, ''We will kill you if you do not keep stilL" She 
thought they were trying to tie the boy's hands, but 
she had been too frightened to look closely* When they 
saw her one of the men shouted, '' Is this the New 
Haven stage road? " and when she said " Yes " they 
whipped the horse into a run and disappeared in an 
instant, to her great relief. 

It was now nine o'clock. 

John ran home and burst into the little study where 
Doctor Melden sat waiting for him before the fire. 

" The slave hunters — the slave hunters — they have 
stolen him away ! my knife, where is it, do you hear? 
my knife, my knife ! " 

" No, my boy, you do not need a knife — pray eat 
some supper and we will talk of what is best to do." 

"Talk of what is best to do? why should we — I 

know what is best to do. I will overtake these men — 

we have paid for the boy — a receipt for the money 

will be here to-morrow ! I shall follow them to the 
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brink of hell ! Ah, so you will not give me my knife — time and 
very well, I '11 go without it ! " chance 

" Come back, come back here, John — ^John Brown ! " 

The old man was out in the yard and the wild wind 
was tossing his white hair in mock derision. 

"John— John Brown ! " 

But there was for answer only the smothered shriek 
of the gale through the pines, and the soft, purring, 
menacing hiss of the racing snow. 
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XXI 

T was a forlorn hope to overtake that 
sleigh : a wild, foolish, undefined hope. 
Age takes time to consider, but youth 
acts. John had followed the snow path 
for several miles, and although the track was partially 
obscured by the drift, he could still make it out. But 
the soft snow slipped beneath his feet and his prog- 
ress became slower and slower. From six miles an 
hour his gait slackened to barely three. 

The night was dark, and the air was full of sleet, 
and flying flakes. Angry scudding clouds chased each 
other athwart the sky, but now and again for an in- 
stant there could be seen rifts where the moon shone 
through. Then the gloom would seem to lift, only to 
give way again to the murkiness of the winter night 
The boy's legs were getting heavy and as his foot- 
steps became slow his senses came back. After all, 
what could he do even if he should overtake the men 
in the sleigh ; he could not successfully fight them and 
rescue their prisoner I 
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Still, Jim Slivefs was his psopefty. Dr. Mdden's time and 
money had booght him — these men had no moral or chance 
legal right to the lad.Grant that he was a Negro — ^admit 
l^at he was a slave : he was the property oi John 
Brown. 

Thrice armed with the consciousness of rtghi^ he 
sprang forward, determined that if he could catch 
these slave stealers he woidd ding to them and de- 
mand that the by^^landeis should detain them until 
he could prove his position* 

The black clouds parted and the laikdsc2q;»e seemed 
U> lighten. Over to the right was a brown spot that 
macked a i^urm house ; no light was seen — all were 
sleeping soundly« On closer approach the dull reflec- 
tion of smouldering coais in the fire-place could be 
made out against the little windows. Joined to the house 
by a long open woodshed was the ham. J<3h,n ap- 
proached and looked in at the window. All was quiet. 
He moved along back to theboxn and tried the door : 
it was k>cked. To one side was a sliding window used 
for throwing out compost. At a gentle push this gave 
way and a honse within answered with a neigh. 

John crawled in through the window and felt his 
way back to the door, which was held by a hook.This 
was unibistened and the wooden hinges creaked omi- 
nously as a flood of soft light came in, followed by a 
gust of snow. 

The boy could see the animals in the stalls, and he 
felt along the backs of each : two cows, then a colt 
that snorted and squirmed under his touch, nextcame 
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TIME AND « bone that made no motioii and showed by his 
CHANCE manner that be had arrhred at years of discretion. 

Behind the horse was a tangle of harness on a 
wooden peg. John felt (or a bridle, picked it out, took 
a blanket that hong near and led the horse out into 
the nighty closed the bam door and vanlted on to the 
animal's back. 

The horse's hoofs made not the slightest sound in 
the soft snow as he moved ona trot oot into the road- 
way and headed for the south. 

Was this young man so devoid of all moral instinci 
as to steal a horse? Bless you do not be captious — he 
did not commit larceny. He borrowed the horse only 
for an hour or so— 4t would be safely back in its stall 
in the morning at farthest. A horse is power — hands 
and feet — an annihilator of space. A horse means 
safety to the oppressed — ^liberty to the threatened. 
In times of emergency a horse bebngs to him who 
can mount it first Attacked by Indians, do you ask 
who holds a bill of sale of this beast, ere you place 
foot in stirrup? 

The old t/Lvm horse snorted at the spurring heels 
and swung into a lunging gallop that meant ten miles 
an hour. Only two faint velvety furrows marked the 
road now : the elements were in conspiracy with the 
enemy. 

In an hour a teamster was met, his jingling bells 
echoing on the frosty air. 

** Did you pass a pung? " called John. 

"Three men in it?" 
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^^* TIME AND 

" Driving as if the devil was after 'em? " chance 

" Yes." 

*' Well, I should say I did — ^nothing wrong, I hope ! " 

" No— how far back? " 

*^ Oh, ten miles — who were they and who are you 
in such a rush?" 

But John made no answer; he sent his horse for- 
ward on a run. It was getting towards morning. The 
cocks were crowing and now and again twinkling 
lights could be seen in fairmhouses. 

At one of these a man was going out to the bam 
with a lantern in one hand and a basket in the other. 

** Did you see three men go by in a sleigh? " 

** How could I, when I just got out of bed ! " 

"Well, how far is it to New Haven? " 

** Twenty-five thousand miles the way you are going 
— if you right about face and take the left hand turn 
at the village eight miles back, it 's twelve miles." 

John had missed the main track. Eight miles out 
of the way — sixteen miles of travel for naught ! He 
was stiff, sore and benumbed with cold. But back he 
turned and the honest old horse responded to his 
urging. 

Just at daylight New Haven was reached. The wind 
had died down, and as the stars disappeared they 
shone out in a clear sky a brief space before disap- 
pearing, just as sanity comes to a dying man. Curling 
blue smoke arose from many houses. In a doorway 
between two warehouses stood a watchman in a big 
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TIME AND muffled orerooat In his hand he held a stoat Imotted 
CHANCE cane. 

** Are yon a poHceman? " called John. 

''That *s what they od ow T' 

''Did yon see three men in a sleigh come into 
town?'' 

" I mi^t ha' seen a docen sleighs come in Sown — 
who do yon want? " 

"Two men who wereateahng a slave." 

" Ohy there were two or'f cers with a nnawajr jnst 
drove down to the dodL to take the New Yoik host ! " 

" Which w ay— q oick, lefl me which waiy ! " 

" Don't get in a sweat, yonngster — they did n't 
steal the b(qri they had a warrant for him signed by 
the Gov'ner^Bnt that's the way to Long Wharf ! " 

John tamed and looked in the direction the man 
pointed. The ksfod ezhaast of a side*wheel steamer 
was heard, and then the boat herself i^owed between 
the bfrildings* 

The steamer was a foH hall-mfle away, ptoof^Mng 
ttioagh the broken ice and headed down the Somid* 

" Yoo see," said the watchman, " that 'ere boat 
should 'a' left las' mght, but there was loo mnch gale, 
so she layed ap till daylight The gentlemen yoa 
speak of are aboard of 'or;" 
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XXII 

|H£ question of slavery was a vexed one 
at this time in the New England States. 
The real fact was, slaves were a poor in^ 
vestment, for only ^ere they could be 
worked in gangs could they be made to pay« 

Cotton and an enervating climate demanded slaves, 
ao cotton's conscience ws» not affected by the ethics 
of the case. For let us admit that conscience and self^ 
interest are never very widely separated. 

For the most part, though, the New England con* 
science on the slave question was apathetic. Yet only 
a year befcM^ there came near being a division in the 
Presbyterian church at Plainfield on the question. 
Not on the general issue-^iof course not — no one was 
interested enough for that — but rather on personal 
grounds. 

A Virginian had moved to Plainfield and brought 
several slaves with him. By the law of the state they 
were then free, for there was an act forbidding the 
importation of slaves into Connecticut. However, our 
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TIME AND Virginian did not like the climate and proposed mov- 
CHANCE ^^ 1m^ to Dixie. At the eleventh hour his slaves 
claimed their freedom and refused to go. He threat- 
ened. They appealed to the townspeople for protec- 
tion. He being a member of the church, in good stand- 
ing, appealed to the brethren, and argued eloquently 
on the rights of property. He had bought the slaves ; 
he had paid for them ; he had always treated them 
well ; he proposed to compel them to go with him, 
just as he could compel his children to accompany 
him. 

The slaves were intelligent mulattoes,and Christians, 
the same as their master. They agreed to leave it to 
a vote of the church, for many disputes in those days 
were decided by the church instead of by the courts. 

Doctor Melden made a strong plea for the slaves. 
He viewed them simply as men, and he applied the 
Golden Rule to the case. As for himself, he did not 
care to become the chattel of any man, no matter 
how Christian ; therefore he wished to give freedom 
to others. 

A few of Dr. Melden's personal friends stood by 
him, but the majority went with the pastor of the 
church ; and on putting the matter to a vote, it was 
decided that the slaves should accompany their mas- 
ter, and they did. 

And now it was the talk of the whole town that 

Doctor Melden had not only argued for abolition but 

was actually engaged in the business of running off 

slaves : for be thou chaste as ice and pure as snowy 
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thou canst not escape calumny. But in fact there was tim£ and 
no defense: James Golden, alias Jim Slivers, was a chance 
runaway slave ; officers had come with full authority 
to take him back. This slave had been harbored by 
Doctor Melden. Moreover, Doctor Melden had har- 
bored a young renegade who called himself John 
Brown. 

This young Brown had stolen a horse and disap- 
peared. Leastwise the horse was gone, and Brown was 
gone ; and a teamster had seen a boy that looked like 
Brown with a horse that looked like the one missing. 

Old Doctor Melden had been harboring both Brown 
and the runaway Negro. How sad that a man his age, 
so venerable, so universally respected, should sink to 
such depths of degradation ! 

Old Doctor Melden made no excuse, for there was 
no excuse to make. Possibly he was troubled by these 
rumors ; for a committee had come to him from the 
church to reason and pray with him. They assured 
him that they bore him no malice and would forgive 
him even if he sinned to seventy times seven : that is, 
provided he was repentant. 

But he was not repentant : he even asked them to 
cease praying for him : that he wished to leave the 
matter to God who judgeth in secret. 

The committee went away sorrowful, but being 
charitable people, they reported that old Doctor Mel- 
den was fast sinking into the hopeless irritability and 
senility of second childhood. Some one sent a copy of 
the report ^o the Doctor by mail. 



TiMK AND Of coarse we casoot t«f he was done to death by 
cmancp: sbndennn toagvet; this would be too harsh; and al- 
thoi:^ no disease preyed upon his ritab^ Death 
cUimed hins. 

One morning, just a fortnight alter the dkappear- 
snoe of }ohn Blown, Mrs. McBride entered the little 
study at day-light as was her custom. Sitting at tiie 
table, with his white-crowned head bowed, and rest- 
ing on the open Bible, was the stiffening farm of the 
old man. 

Death had come to him iHiile in the act of devotion 
— his spirit had flown on the wings of prayer. 
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XXIII 

|WO thoughts kept racking the l»^in of 
John Brown during all that chilling night 
ride ; and sunrise shed no new light upon 
them. 

He felt that he must rescue Jim ; to abandon him 
now to fate would be the basest kind of poltroonery. 
Perhaps he did not think out this sentiment to its 
Mmit, for the idea of rescue was supreme : the thought 
of giving up the chase nerer entered his numl. 

The second thought, which was the most vital, as 
it enveloped the other completely, was the rescue of 
Margaret Silverton. The five hundred dollars sent to 
purchase freedom for Jim was meant to give liberty 
to Margaret. And yet this sacrifice on the part of 
Doctor Melden, so far as John knew, had benefited 
neither. 

Could it be possible that this angelic young woman 
had received the money and yet made no acknowl- 
edgement of it? Stories that he had heard concern- 
ing the duplicity of woman-kind came stealing into 
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TIME AND ^^ boffM mind ; he shuddered and thrust them back 
CHANCE ^ though they were pollution. 

Yet after all, how did these slave hunters get track 
of the runaway — had Margaret told them? It could 
not be, and the slave having been paid foTy why fol- 
low him ? Surely, if Margaret had incautiously revealed 
his whereabouts, she also would have told the fact of 
the purchase : and this being true, there would be no 
excuse for the capture. Then how did the slave hun- 
ters get on the track of the boy? why, they followed 
him from Hudson — straight from the Hoskins' farm. 
Possibly Ruth had unguardedly let a word drop, and 
in a country village, how very quickly rumors are 
seized upon ! 

Then the roan mare attracted so much attention 
that it would be an easy matter to follow them. 

But now this was all naught. He had gone over the 
matter a hundred times, and here he was threshing 
the same old straw again, as his eyes followed the dis- 
appearing steamboat. 
" Have you come far? " 

The watchman's voice awoke the lad : he started. 
" Yes, that is, not very." 
" Your horse is pretty well blowed." 
" Yes, he 's a little tired — where can I put him up ? " 
" Just around the comer is the tavern bam." 
The horse was brown when in his natural color; 
now he was white, for sweat and steaming breath had 
given his long hair a coat of moisture that had frozen 
white. 
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John headed the horse around the comer, dis- xiM£ AND 
mounted and shoved back the big shding door of the CHANCE 
bam. There on the floor stood a horse white as the 
one he led, coated with frozen foam like his own. A 
hostler was industriously mbbing the animal with a 
woolen cloth. 

** Shut that door, jackanapes, this horse will catch 
his death o* cold ! " 

" He 's got it now," answered John. 

" They gave him a devil of a drive, for sure I " 

<* Who were they?" 

"Constables, I guess — they hired the rig o* us, an' 
gave roe a dollar extra to keep this horse from goin* 
to horse-heaven ! " 

" Where are the men now? " 

" On the steamboat — hold on, ain't you goin' to 
put yer horse in?" 

" No, not this time, thank you." 

John backed the horse out, pushed the big door to, 
mounted and rode on a jog trot out the main street 
that led straight toward the west. 

He had entered the barn with the intention of hav- 
ing the horse fed and properly cared for. He could 
smell the aroma of coffee, ham and eggs and fried 
potatoes coming from the tavern kitchen ; he was faint 
from hunger, for he had missed his supper the night 
before : why did he not remain for breakfast ? Simply 
because the tmth came to him that he had not a cent 
of money in his pocket. 

His cheeks burned with fever, yet his hands and 
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TIME AND feet seemed froxen stiff with cold. He tried to packer 
CHANCE his lips to whistle, but not a sound could he make. 

The horse was very tired and the clogging snow 
made him stomble. John reeled on his back and clung 
to his mane for sapport. 

Three miles out of town he stopped at a femsihouse. 
His rap at the kitchen door was answered by a moth- 
erly old woman. 

** Madam, I 'm hungry, and I have no money to pay 
you. Will you give me my breakfast? " 

The woman smiled, asked the boy in, and explained 
that the breakfast things had all been put away, but 
of course she would give him something to eat. Then 
noticing his horse standing at the door, she directed 
him to put the animal in the bam. John led the horse 
to the bam, and after giving it water, oats and hay, 
returned to the house. 

A simple lunch was set on the table for him. He 
drew up a chair, sat down and started to eat. But his 
fast had been too long and nature's craving for her 
needs had vanished. He tried to eat, but the food 
choked him — he cast a despairing look on the kind 
woman who sat near — the room seemed to swim, and 
had not the motherly arms caught him, he would have 
fallen. The next he knew he was lying on a lounge 
and under his head was a pillow that gave out a pun- 
gent odor of pine needles. 

He had a guilty feeling that he had been calling 
for some one ; and he gradually made out the fact tiiat 
there were two persons in the room with him : Mar- 
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garet Silverton and his uncle Melden. Soon his blurred time and 

vision grew stronger and he discovered that the man chancr 

and woman were simply two plain old people^— -stran- 

gpers. The woman's face looked familiar to him — where 

had he seen her? She had placed a wet towel on his 

forehead and was now rubbing his hands ; the man 

had taken o£F the boy's shoes and was wrapping his 

feet in a woolen shawl that had evidently been 

wanned by the stove. 

"You feel better now — try to drink some of this 
tea!" 

The voice brought back his scattered senses and 
he now remembered where he was. How long had he 
been here? a week maybe— -certainly since yesterday. 

" Have I been sidt long — ^when did I come here? " 

** Oh, about ten minutes ago. You fainted and I 
cafled my husband ^m the woodshed and we got 
you on this lounge — now drink this tea, please ! " 

In the comer a tall wooden clock solemnly ticked 
off the seconds. The hands marked twenty minutes of 
nine. In ten minutes' time his soul had traversed the 
earthy fought battles, rescued Jim Slivers, brought 
Margaret Silverton to Plainfield — then he had grown 
weary and laid down on the lounge in Doctor Melden's 
little study and Margaret had come and placed a damp 
cloth over his forehead and was now caressing his 
hands. 

But aU at once his dreams were dashed to fragments 
— he was among strangers— he had no money — he 
was iM and his doubts and difficulties were all before 
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TIMS AND him. Realising these things, the aboriginal calm ci im- 
CHANCS perturbability came over him. He sat up, drank the 
tea, and then ate a piece of bread. 
** I 'U sleep for a litde while if yoa don't mind/' he 



** That 's right, lie down and rest — ^yoa most stay 
here until yon feel all right," said the old man. 

The woman adjusted the pillow under his head, the 
man covered him with a blanket and they withdrew 
to the kitchen. 

John cast his eyes around the little room, and he 
saw that it was plainly furnished. He tried to weave 
a history for this fonny old couple ; they had had a 
big family of children who were all grown up, got 
married and moved away ; he noticed that the old 
man was slightly hump-backed, and that the woman 
wore brass-rimmed spectacles and had a mole on her 
cheek. 

The tea-kettle hummed cheerily in the next room, 
and above the tones of the singing kettle, he caught 
the voices of the man and his wife. They were doing 
for him what he had done for them, i. e., weaving a 
history. 

** He has come a long way — ^his horse is tired out I " 

** I 'm afraid he run away." 

** Perhaps he was abused ! " 

** It would be an awful wicked person who would 
wrong him. He 's a fine, honest young fellow — he 
told me at once that he had no money." 

** But surely there is some secret back of it— he 
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has ridden all night and I fear his feet are frozen.'* tim£ and 
" I hope he is not a criminal I " chanck 

** Never mind, we will not question him ! " 
** Not a word — it is none of our business — we will 

just take care of him, that 's all." 

The voices sank to a monotonous, gentle ripple 

that chimed with the sound of the singing steam, and 

John sailed slowly away to the land of dreams. 
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XXIV 

[EN John awoke it was noon and the ta- 
ble was set in the little kitchen for three. 
He hobbled out and made a show dt 
eating. At once after dinner the boy pro- 
posed to be off on his journey. But he found that al- 
though when sitting still, he was comfortable, yet when 
he moved, there was pain in every joint of his body. 
Besides that, one foot had been nipped by frost and 
it was so swollen he could hardly get on his shoe. So 
he allowed the counsel of his friends to prevail and 
decided to wait until the next morning. 

In his resolution concerning what was best to do, 
there was no waver, neither shadow of turning. Go 
back to Plainfield? he had not considered it. Some- 
time of course, he would return, but now duty lay 
elsewhere. And let us not forget that down deep under 
all of our unconscious sophistry, duty lies in the di- 
rection of desire : we succumb to the strcmgest at- 
traction. 

That these slave hunters would take their prisoner 
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straight back to Zanesville he never doubted. From time and 
New York they would go by stage to Philadelphia, chance 
thence to Pittsburg, then on to Zanesville. They would 
go at the rate of at least sixty miles a day, and if they 
did not mind travelling by night with consequent loss 
of sleep, they might even go faster. The stages 
changed horses every few miles, while his one poor 
old horse must make the journey through. 

He had started and he would make the trip ; he 
would rescue Jim Slivers, and he would help Mar- 
garet and her mother to move straight to Plainfield. 
Margaret desired to do this. Doctor Melden approved 
the plan — it must be carried out. Otherwise, slavery 
would be the fate of Jim and a condition worse than 
death would be the lot of Margaret. John rose to the 
level of events. 

But he was stealing a horse I not stealing, appro- 
priating. To take what the exigencies of the case de- 
mand is not theft. If a man is starving, the law against 
larceny is in abeyance. Jesus plucked the ears of 
com on the Sabbath day, thus breaking two laws, a 
quibbler might say. But man is greater than law and 
ever will be, for the satisfaction of man's wants is 
God's will. Thus did the boy silence conscience. 

Faulty reasoning, does some one say? No, the pros- 
perity of all Christian nations is founded on the law 
of conquest, that is, the taking from others the things 
that are needed, and in times of war certain com- 
mandments are always waived. 

The decalogue applies only to piping times of peace, 
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TIME AND for that bit of portable wisdom, << All 's fair in love 
CHANCE and war/' it firmlj rooted in the hearts of humanitj. 

Soon alter break^^t the litde hump-backed man 
shook John's hand, and the good old lady kissed him 
on the cheek, and he rode away. John knew human 
nature wdl enough to be convinced that he coukl 
travel without money. Foolish people do not know 
that a man can do the same even now, if he is only 
frank and honest. The simple statement that one is 
hungry and penniless will ever touch the heart of a 
live man or woman. We turn the b^;gar away only be- 
cause we believe him unworthy. But if he carried is 
his countenance the mark of innocence and the puri- 
ty of youth, we would not only give him our coat but 
our cloak also. 

John timed his requests for food to mealtime, al- 
ways making the frank explanation that he had no 
money. 

The answer usually was, ** And if you had money 
we would not take it — help yourself to all we have i " 
And sohe was fed and kxlged and speeded on his way. 

With ferry and toll-gate keepers it was not quite so 
easy ; but the statement made without stopping, that he 
*' would pay on the way back " was usually sufficient 
Others being satisfied that he had no money, allowed 
him to pass, and in several cases onlookers produced 
the change for him. And the taU, straight, manly, se- 
rious youth won the shy sympathy of the young 
women, the half pity of the older ones, and the con- 
fidence of the men. 
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In spite of drifts and cold and storms^ thirty miles ^ime and 
or more were tamed oflf each day. Often for long chance 
distances he would get chances to ride in wagons or 
sleighs. Then he would lead the horse behind and this 
would rest ^em both. New York was reached in three 
days ; Philadelphia in three days more ; then came a 
monotonous stretch of fourteen days to Pittsburg, 
and at sun-down on the twenty-third'day after leaving 
New Haven he stopped for supper at a form house, 
is front of which was a pointing arrow on a sign t>oard, 
and the token \ 8 M. to ZanesviUe. 

It was his intention to ride straight on after sup- 
per, but the drizzling rain that had fallen all day now 
turned to snow. The night was dark and the old horse 
without shoes could make but slow headway over the 
slipping stones. The young man's intention was to 
find Margaret Slverton the first thing ; but she did not 
know of his coming, it seemed better that ^ey should 
meet in the daytime. And in truth, now that the whole 
grievous journey trough cold, and rain, and da^ ; 
over mountains, across wild streams and past wilder 
woods, was over, he hesitated at meeting this beauti- 
ful girl. What should he say? how should he treat her? 
what would she say? 

He ate little supper and the farmer's wife asked him 
if he was ill. He sat by the big fire-place and his teeth 
chattered as if he had a chill. The woman insisted on 
giving him a dose of pepper tea, and on his soaking 
his feet in mustard water ; and when he started up 
and declared his intention of going on to ZanesviUe 
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TIME At^D ^^ ^^^ ^^ good man and his wife looked at each 
CHANCF other knowingly, and thought their visitor daft. 

His sleep that night was a wild tossing delirium. 
He ate little breakfast and when he started away he 
even forgot to thank his kind entertainers. 

In a half hour he saw the rising smoke from the dty 
of Zanesville. Soon the church spires came in sight ; 
in a half hour more he looked down the straight rows 
of streets with their prim rows of houses. He stopped 
his horse at the top of the hill to get his bearings. It 
was n't the great city that he had once known : it 
teemed to have contracted itself into a mere village. 

His eye ran around the rim of hills, and off to the 
north he saw the winding road that led to Hudson — 
the same beaten track that his feet first traversed 
when he had come here with his father's cattle. 
He remembered well how, on his second visit, he had 
stood on yonder hill and picked out Silverside. Why, 
yes, it must be that Silverside was near where he then 
stood. He cast his eye about on the houses near at 
hand. 

Just below, not a hundred yards from him, was a 
large, newly-painted house with a veranda running 
clear around. He rubbed his eyes. Surely, yes, it 
must be Silverside. The cattle pens were all removed, 
the big bam had been weather-boarded, and the ^'quar- 
ters " in the rear had been torn down and carted 
away. What a change in less than a year ! and yet it 
was all for the better, but still John had hoped for a 
sight of the stately residence, just as it was when he 
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first knew it He had an affection for the old place, time and 
that before he wist not of. But now it was all so spick- chance 
span new ; so clean and fresh and modem — and un- 
comfortable, like an over-starched shirt. 

An idea came to the youth : he would enquire here 
about Mrs. Silverton and her daughter — surely, these 
people would be able to direct him to their present 
abode ! Then the place had a fascination for him, it 
lured him on and he wanted once more to stand on 
that veranda and lean against that same pillar that he 
had slidden down at midnight, and against which 
a fair-haired girl in blue had leaned and waved him 
a good-bye. 

He rode in at the gate, straight up to the front 
steps ; he dismounted and tied his horse to a ring in 
the horse block. 

He walked up on the veranda and touched the fa- 
vorite pillar ** lest offense be given " ; then he rang 
the bell. It seemed a good while before any one an- 
swered, and he was on the point of ringing again 
when a colored girl came to the door. 

John started to ask her where Mrs. Silverton now 
lived, but the idea came to him that he would rather 
ask his questions of a more intelligent person, besides 
that he had a little curiosity to see the new owner of 
Silverside. 

" Good morning — I wished to ask — to see the gen- 
tleman who lives here." 

** I 'U tell him, sah, but then it am only eight o'- 
clock. I 'm afraid he is n*t up. Will the Missus do? *' 
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TIME AND «' Yet, the MitMis wiUdo." 
CHANCE <<Step right in dah, sah, aa' I '11 call her/' 

The little rocuii that he stepped into was just on 
the left of the hattway. It was a reception or waiting 
room not more than ten feet sqjoare. John notieed 
the lace cortains, the rich carpet, the sofa across the 
comer and the dainty little writing desk. It was such 
acosy little room! 

And yet it lacked something yes, it was cold. The 
dead ashes in the little fire-place neutxalised all 
the beanty : he did not sit down, bnt stood hat in 
hand, looking out through the lace curtains and pic- 
turing Margaret's plain poverty with a cheerful fire, 
to this sumptuous apartment with its dead ashes on 
the liearth. Ugh 1 nothing else is so dead as a fire 
gone out ! 

A gende swish of skirts— a faint odor ot violets — 
he turned, and on the threshold stood a slender, 
stately woman. A woman of thirty, perlu4>s, wearing 
a loose flowing, trailing robe. Blue — light blue, the 
color was ; this dress was caught low at the neck by 
a clasp of two goklen hearts, and at the waist was a 
girdle that fell to one side and revealed a suggestion 
of the graceful hip. 

She stood in the doorway like an apfMurition of 
light At a glance John saw from peeping sMppei^ 
toe to golden crown of fluffy hair. The hat dropped 
from his hand : he tried to move, to speak : but lie 
stood as one transfixed. 

The woman hesitated, as if about to flee; she 
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leaned against the casing for support; then she en- xiME AND 
tered the room at one long step and closed the door chance 
behind. An instant she stood, wringing her hands, and 
then her arms were about the boy's neck. She buried 
her face on his shoulder and sobbed : '^ John Brown, 
my brave John Brown, my brave John Brown ! '' 

His arms were about her, and she drew him back- 
ward until they stood against the dosed door. 

** Don't cry so, Margaret — I 'm here — tell me what 
to do for you." 

But the only answer she gave was ** John Brown, 
my brave John Brown ! " as her frame shook in great 
wild sobs. She clutched him in a frantic embrace — 
her fingers entwining, now behind his neck and then 
his waist. Then these fingers stole through his hair; 
her hands touched his face ; she pressed her cheek 
against his, and their lips met in one long clinging 
kiss. She kissed his forehead, his eyes, his lips, his 
chin, his neck, and then her foce fell pillowed on his 
breast. His cheeks burned fire and his frame was 
torn by curious pain — the exquisite torture of delir- 
kim. The bars were down : never, never had he guess- 
ed, or even faintly imagined what the unrestrained 
passion of a woman might be. But idiat could all this 
torrent mean ? 

There was a lull in tiie storm as her face pressed 
his bosom and the perfume of her hair filled his nos- 
trils : ** Tell me Margaret — you answered my letter — 
didn't you — tdl me yes." 

" No, I did not answer it." 
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He could feel the quiver of her warm flesh in his 
embrace, aod he felt the pain that he knew the words 
caused her. 

** And the money to make Jim free — ^you received 
that safely, did n't you?" 

** My brothers took it the day it came — they went 
away with it ! '' 

« Where did they go?" 

** Straight to Plainfield to steal the boy — how could 
I stop them — how could I notify you i They stole him 
and sent him south." 

" And you were left without money? " 

** Yes, I was starved into manying Captain Brydges." 

** And so you are married? " 

« Yes," 

** And is hunger so hard to endure — ^you forgot the 
hunger of the heart ? " 

** Yes, but I know it now, mother was ill— oh, why 
did you not come a month ago — my John Brown — 
my brave John Brown ! I married him, John, I mar- 
ried that old man a month ago 1 " 

The woman's sobs shook both as she stood there, 
witii her back to the door. 

The passion crept from the young man's heart, and 
he tried to free himself from her grasp. She clung 
closer and began kissing him again — he turned his 
head to avoid her and his glance fell on the bleak 
fire-place. 

'' My heart is like those dead ashes," he moaned. 

** My husband is sleeping upstairs — he will be down 
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soon — you must go, you must go. Come for me to- 
night and I will go with you, we will live anywhere — 
in the woods — I can work, see these hands, I can 
work ! " 

She stripped the rings from her fingers and threw 
them on the floor ; she held up her two white delicate 
hands. 

" Promise me that you will be back to-night for me 
— at midnight I " 

" I have no money — I could not care for you a day." 

From her bosom she took a silken purse and forced 
it into his hands. Still she stood, back to the door. He 
tried to push past her — she barred the way : " Prom- 
ise to come for me to-night ! ** 

" No, no, no, it cannot be 1 " 

"You think I am forward — but how would you 
know if I did not tell you? There is no time for co- 
quetry — besides, I*m honest, you must know my 
love ! " 

'^ Ah ! but you are married — ^your husband is now 
under this roof." 

" My legal husband — ^yes, but you are my husband 
before God ! I love, will you not understand? " 

*' But marriage — ^is it not sacred? " 

'^ Nothing but love is sacred. A month ago I was 
married — marriage may be pollution — no, when I last 
saw you, I could not have spoken thus. But I have 
lived in hell — promise me — to-night at midnight ! ** 

"Were you not the wife of another, yes ; as it is, no." 

She reached out her arms in supplication, and fell 
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TIME AND fonrmrd dtspiog his knees. He picked her up, and 

CHANCE ^^ carried the limp lonn to the little sofo, and laid it 

gently down ; dropped the purse on the writing desk ; 

turned Quickly and passed out into the hall, out of the 

front door, down the steps* 

He untied his hone, mounted and rode slowly 
down the hilL 

Just before passing the little grove that concealed 
the house from view, he glanced back. 

There was a movement of the lace curtain in the 
first window to the left of the front door — that was 
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XXV 

[ESVILLE held nothing but horror now 
for young Brown. It seemed as though 
the place was pestilence ridden; he 
hastened away, casting frightened looks 
behind. Had he been bom in France this might not 
have been, but generation after generation of Puritan 
ancestry had bred in his mind very sturdy ideas of 
right and wrong. 

We have seen that the Puritan has a flexiUe con- 
science in matters of property — ^that in times of rev- 
caution the Law of Moses is suspended, and following 
the personal example of Moses, ev^i life might be 
taken. But Puritanism does not reckon on an insurrec- 
tion of the heart, an anarchy of passion, hence the 
scarlet letter. 

When John Brown arrived in Hudson after four 
days journeying, he was greeted with the greeting that 
was the Prodigal Son's. His father kissed him, some- 
thing that had not happened since his babyhood. 
Nothing was too good for him : he was told to sit in 
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TIME AND ^^* ^'^ rocking chair, others took care of his horse, 
CHANCE neighbors were called in and there was merry feast- 
ing. 

When we get home after a journey we look about 
at all the little furnishings to see what changes have 
taken place : everything interests us. 

In the warmth of the home-getting John noticed a 
black-bordered card protruding from the lids of the 
family Bible. He took it out and read : DUd^ sudden- 
ly ^ Doctor Silas Melden^ at Plainfield^ Connecticut^ 
Feb. jdf j8i8. Then followed a set of eulogistic res- 
olutions that had been adopted by the Hartford Pres- 
bytery, and signed by the pastor of the church at 
Plainfield as secretary. 

John put the card back, making no sign. He in- 
wardly computed that Doctor Melden had died just 
two weeks after he had left He was not surprised — 
not shocked, for his heart had reached that stage 
which comes to every living mortal, be it early or be 
it late, when no earthly event can agitate. 

" We only got that card yesterday," said Deacon 
Brown " only yesterday — I 'spose you sent it — was it 
a glorious death-bed? We thought you would be back 
— hardly so soon though ! Has 'nt he grown, though, 
Ruth." 

Yes, Ruth was sure he had grown. And he had 
changed, changed more than she dare mention. When 
she heard that he was at his father's house, she put a 
shawl over her head and ran over with little Rachel 
tagging behind. But when Ruth saw the boy's face she 
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was shocked. Instead of kissing him she only put out time and 

her hand. She hesitated, and embarrassment covered chance 

her handsome face. A wondrous change had come 

over her blithe lad — some awful sorrow had touched 

him — like an apple too much loved of the sun, be was 

ready to drop. His face was seamed, his eyelids red 

with weeping and the marks of deep feeling were upon 

him. 

No one saw this but Ruth — her subtle intuition and 
delicate womanly perception, untrammeled by much 
child-bearing, gave her an insight that the other wom- 
en of her age who stood about did not possess. They 
thought him merely tired from his long ride; but 
Ruth knew there was tragedy behind it all, for boys 
do not turn into men in a year, nor girls into women, 
without by chance they are placed in the fires of ex- 
perience. But to little Rachel, pretty, petite and joy- 
ous little Rachel, he was the same John Brown. She 
sat on his knee and ran her hands through his coarse 
hair and made fun of his clothes, and asked him if it 
was so, that he was to preach in their church next 
Sunday. 

And John smiled, a smile that tore Ruth's heart, 
but all the rest laughed at RachePs little joke, and 
all were very merry ; for brave, manly John Brown 
had come back to Hudson and was going to stay. 

" His eyes troubled him — how can such as he, used 
to being out of doors, read books all the time ! I tell 
you 't aint nature — he *s come back here to help me." 

The thrifty Squire was delighted to get the boy 
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TIMS AND back. Really he needed him and now that he was here 
CHANCS *U things should be made pleasant for him — he would 

himself make all exfdanations. And so die Sqimre re- 
peated the tale about inflammation of the eyes, and tiie 
death of Doctor Melden, and incidentally Innted at 
the depths of book knowledge that John had acquired 
Always winding up by the announcement tluit the boy 
was going to stay and take care of his father's tannery 
business. Evening came and John proposed going 
over to Ruth's to his own little room in the attk:« His 
father pulled him by the sleeve and whispered : 

" No, John, you cant." 

"Can't do what?" 

" SUy at Ruth's ! " 

" Why not, pray? " 

** You are too old, don't you know — too old.'* 

John was mystified. But he did as his father re- 
quested and packed himself away with a whole half 
dosen little boy Browns that slept in two beds in a 
Httle side room. 

There were a goodly lot of these Browns, sisters 
and brothers, half-sisters, half-brothers, step-brothers 
and step-sisters. It is not necessary that we should in- 
ventory them here, for they have little to do with our 
narrative. They were strong, healthy, quarreling young- 
sters: cross in the morning, busy all day, tired at 
night. They had mumps and measles and chicken-pox, 
stone bruises on their fbet in spring, bee stings in 
summer, sore throat in the fall, chilblains in winter, 
and ague whenever there was a long wet spell. 
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Up in the little village grave-yard there was a row time and 
of mounds in varying lengths, all marked Brown, but chance 
the name did not die* And whether the fittest sur- 
vived is not for us to answer, but a goodly half score 
grew to maturity and lived out honorable lives of use- 
ful labor. They ate and worked and slept; they were 
married and given in marriage ; they lived and died, 
and their good deeds live after them. We leave these 
sisters & brothers for the statistician to group, for the 
naoralist to speculate upon, and for the economist to 
figure over. Shakespeare's seven brothers and sisters 
interest us but little ! so we turn the page and give 
our attention once more to the only one of the Browns 
who departed from type. 

Squire Owen Brown's tannery was not a very great 
affair, excepting in the eyes of Hudsonites. It sup- 
plied leather to various cobblers in the neighborhood 
and rumor had it that one shoemaker had come fifty 
miles for a side of Brown's sole leather. Then there 
was trapping going on all the time among the fanners' 
Ix^s, and skins had to be tanned to make caps and 
mittens, and ev^i overcoats ; for the spinning wheel 
and loom had not quite driven buckskin out of fashion. 

9cill, industry and good judgment were required 
in the tanning business, and John had all three. 
"This one thing I do"; the young man was sober, 
grave, dignified ; he lived within himself, and sought 
by hard work to down the sorrow that brooded in 
his heart. 

A letter had been written to Walter Warren of 
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TIME AND Plainfieldy requesting him to forward certain books 
CHANCE that Dr. Melden had presented to John. On the fly 
leaf of each, the young man's name was written in 
the good old man's large, plain hand. 

After several weeks the books came. John had long 
been anticipating them and planning all by himself 
how he would read and study and write oat his best 
thoughts. 

The books arrived and he eagerly sought out a 
Plutarch* s Lives that was in the package. He touched 
it with trembling fingers and then put it down. He 
tried to ready but the heroes were all so very far, far 
away : he doubted whether they had really ever lived. 
He closed the book, and tied it up in a piece of blue 
cloth that he had surreptitiously bought at the store, 
and then hid it away. 

He tried to read Msofs Fables^ and the Life of 
Franklin and PilgrinCs Progress^ all of which had 
interested him greatly, when at Plainfield. But then he 
read because he was going to tell some one about it, 
and now there was no one to tell, no one to listen, no 
one to whom he could write. He tried reading aloud 
to Ruth and Rachel. The Widow Crosby had the bright- 
est mind of any woman in the village, but books had 
been denied her, and intellectual companionship she 
had never known. She listened and encouraged the 
boy to read, but there was no glow in her listen- 
ing — no sighs of feeling or smothered exclamations 
of pleasure. She listened because John wished her to, 
that was all. 
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And as for UtUe Rachel, she would leave her chair 'pi]4]g and 
after five minutes and go sit on John's knee. She chanc£ 
would take the book from his hand to look at the 
pictures, and then ask him to '' tell a story instead of 
reading from the ugly book that sounded just Uke a 



sermon." 



And so he would tell a story, and as he told,. 
Rachel would gently pull his ears, or comb his hair, 
parting it first on one side, then on the odier, then 
in the middle, and call on her mother to look at his 
changed appearance. 

"Rachel, you are too forward — don't you know 
that you are a young lady?" said her mother severely 
alter one more than usual hilarious spree. 

" Of course I 'm a young lady and John is my big 
brother, ar'n't you, John? " 

"Of course." 

" No, he is not — ^you must be more dignified." 

" So I must." 

And the girl went over and placed her arms about 
'' her big brother's " neck and pressed her cheek to 
his and laughed aloud, and shook her brown curls in 
innocent glee. 

" You grieve me, Rachel — a girl your age acting 
so— go to bed at once 1 " 

Rachel whimpered a little and after being told three 

times, climbed the ladder into the garret and in ten 

minutes the rhythmic sound of long breaths told that 

she was fast asleep. 

" Don't go, John," said Ruth, with a sudden deter- 
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TIME A ciL mination, ** don't go— stay and tell me what it 
CHANCK yoa wiU fed better." 

<<Tell yon what, Rnth? "* 

** What it 11 that is troabling you. Some great tor- 
row has oome to yon. Boys of dghteen should not have 
dark lines beneath their eyes, and be so restless and 
miserable as yon are — ^teU me what it is ! Perhaps I 
can help yon.'* 

'< Oh, it is nothing." 

** NO| something happened to yon — you met some 
one when you were away." 

"Yes, Ididl" 

The young man sat down, and Ruth laid aside her 
knitting, and her big, open, kindly eyes looked into 
his and invited the confession which every good wom- 
an knows is good for the souL 

And John Brown told his tale of love, omitting 
nothing save that scene in the little reception room. 
This he had no right to breathe — no one could un- 
derstand but God. He merely said that when he 
reached Zanesville he found Margaret Silverton mar- 
ried to an old man ; that she was unhappy, and that, 
fearing he might do that which he ought not to, he 
hurried away, and came straight to Hudson. 

" And you did just right, John. When a woman mar- 
ries it is for better or worse. She must make the best 
of it" 

" But Margaret is so miserable — I dream of her un- 
happiness every night — ^it seems as if I must go and 
see her." 
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«« Never, never, John ; you must put her out of your xime and 
mind. When she married another, she forsook you." chance 

*' But suppose she is sorry and desires me to come 
tohwr?" 

* 

''If she is a good woman she cannot wish now to 
see you I " 

"Do you think so?" 

** I surely do. Besides that, you are young — there is 
no haste — you must save your heart, save your heart 
for— for Rachel." 

The woman smiled, reached over and took both 
his hands in hers. 

" For whom ? " 

'' Why, for Rachel ; it has been the dream of my life 
ever since she was bom, aye, and before." 

John withdrew his hands from hers, stood up, passed 
his hands across his forehead and after an instant said : 

" But Rachel — Rachel is a child — she is my sister." 

** She is nearly fourteen — she is a woman, in fact, 
but does not know it — ^yet you are both children in 
one sense — if you marry in four or five years, it will 
be time enough. Tell me now, John, you will forget 
that married woman ; it 's wicked for you to think of 
her. Fix your heart on Rachel, just see how she loves 
you I " 

"Yes, yes, she docs love me." 

John said a hurried good-night and hastened away. 

Once out in the night air, he tried to get hold of 
the situation. He thought of how, only an hour before, 
this innocent, rollicking little girl, who knew nothing 
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TIME AND oi life or its responsibilities, had sat on his knee and 
CHANCE pressed her cheek to his, of how she had stroked his 
hair and clasped his hot in her hands. In it all there 
was not the slightest trace of passion : she was a child 
and these things gare him no thrilL He thoi^ht of 
the quivering touch of Margaret, and the delirioosi 
deUdons effect of her warm kisses, and the idea of a 
marriage with this thoughtless child stood ont before 
him as a crime. 

His wild, resdess spirit said, ** Flee this unhappy 
situation — go back and daim Margaret at once. She 
is miserable. Togedier yon wiU be happy. Do tins and 
yon escape the wrong that yon may inflict on this 
child by staying here.*' 

He went to the bam and felt his way into the stall 
who'e the brown horse stood quietly eating hay. He 
reached for tht saddle on the well-known peg : he 
put the saddle on the horse and drew the girth tight : 
the halter was slipped off and the bridle rdn over the 
horse's head — 

"Isthatyou, JcAn?" 

It was his father's voice. 

•« Yes." 

** You 're out late — ^been for a ride? The baby 's got 
croup, I 'm 'fraid — ^here, I '11 take the saddle off for 
you, just run over and tell the Widow Crosby that 
your mother wants her to come over right away 1 " 
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XXVI 

|N the little tannery business was increas- 
ing, and the legend concerning the shoe- 
maker, who came fifty miles for a side of 
the Brown sole leather, was transformed 
into a fact. Not only did one shoemaker come a long 
distance, but several came. 

A commission was given to Walter Warren to call 
on the farmer who owned the brown horse and enter 
into an arrangement whereby John could pay for the 
animal in semi-yearly installments. The elder Warren, 
being consulted by his son, took matters into his own 
hands, paid for the horse, and ordered his son to 
send " the young horse- thief " the bill of sale for a 
birthday present. 

John accepted the bill of sale without a word of 
thanks, and in six months when he had saved a hun- 
dred dollars, he sent the money to Mr. Warren, firmly 
declining the present 

Nearly a year had passed since John had returned 
from Plainfield. He had grown stropger. The bur- 
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riMK ANi; denedy restless mind did not subdue material nature; 
CHANCK so hard work, good digestion and sound sleep Xxxe 
fruit in animal vigor. 

He had been a professed Christain, bat he now 
turned to religion with renewed zeal, as men do when 
earthly ties are severed and hearts are breaking. 
He sought to find the peace in religion that love had 
denied. 

Sundays he usually took dinn^ at Ruth's. It had 
grown into a habit. And during the long, quiet Sab- 
bath afternoons these three would sing and read and 
talk. At such times the young man's spirit would 
almost break into flame and the ominous cloud of 
care that Irnxxled over him would take wing. But 
soon the thought of Margaret would come surging 
back and the black depths of misery that she was en- 
during would return. 

With Ruth and Rachel his mind led— he had to 
talk down to them — ^but with Margaret the positicm 
would be reversed. Rachel held him back; but Mar- 
garet could lead him on. 

Rachel was bk>ssoming into a beautiful young wom- 
an. Bright, animated, joyous ; innocent of the world 
and Its strife, she seemed the embodiment of bird- 
like song and simple mirth. No word of serious love 
had passed between them, neither had her mother 
mentioned the subject to the young man since that 
night he had made his confession. Yet he knew that 
the mother's ambition was still the same : she loved 
these children with a high, holy and unselfish love ; 
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she knew the worth and the merit of each ; she knew time and 
too the pitfalls mto which youth are apt to stumbtei chance 
and she believed that if they would give to each other 
the love that each was capable of, all would be secure. 
Girls must marry 1 what better then that her daughter 
should wed this noble young man 1 If this pure moth- 
er-heart lapsed in its logic anywhere, it was in not 
appreciating the depths of emotion possible in the 
soul of John Brown. But Ruth reasoned that mar- 
riage with Rachel would benefit the boy, as tending 
to restrain his undefined amMtion. And perhaps she 
was right To this end she encouraged them to read 
together, sing duets, and when they went to the woods 
for berries, Ruth managed to let John and Rachel 
carry one basket, and to wander away by themselves. 

Those were days of early marriages. John had seen 
all this and he felt that the plan was working : his re- 
gard for this charming little creature was taking on a 
different character. Yet each Sunday night when he 
would take up his hat to start for home, the girl would 
hold up her pretty, dimpled face, and in that harmless 
little peck that passed for a kiss, John knew there was 
not the slightest passion. 

He knew the strength of the mother's wiU, he knew 
somewhat of his own force, and he knew that when 
the question of marriage was presented to Rachel, 
that the two stronger minds would at once prevail 
and the blooming little rosebud would not, could not, 
interpose a single objection to being clipped by cruel 
shears from the parent stem. 
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TIME AND Love gtvcs wisdom, md aldioagh John Brown was 
CHANCE nxnring stnight forwud to his union with this giil, 
and while then was an attractive side to it aU, in fab 
more sober moments he felt there was an i«*i««fn 
side as wdL The jroong man knew what he was doing; 
the yoong woman had no ccmception of it She was a 
bUndy passive party to a plan* Fate was poshing her 
forward and she in her innocence and ignorance knew 
not where. Bot some day there would be an awaken- 
ing — a mdey cruel awakening. Rachel was capable of 
love, but John had not awakened her to it : to marry 
her would be a sin. 

Besides all this, when the warmth of young t^ood 
ran quiet, John knew that Radid's spirit did not 
match his. He hadsuffered, been disappointed ; sor- 
row and care had come to him in varied forms ; he 
felt deeply. Concerning these things she knew noth- 
ing, and could not comprehend, should he explain. So 
all their conversation was quite in the minor key and 
on trivial topics. He knew down deep in his heart that 
no man should attach himself for life to a woman who 
could not sympathize with his every mood. To marry 
outside of one's mental sphere was to curb and stifle 
and hold in check one's highest thought John knew 
all this, for love of Margaret had made him wise. 

Three ways seemed to open before him. 

The first and easiest was to drift, and in ayear mar- 
ry Rachel Crosby ; he need do scarcely a thing, all 
would be planned for him. All he had to do would be 
to hold her in his arms just an instant some Sunday 
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night when she gave him that little parting peck, and time and 
kiss her in earnest, right before her mother. Then say chance 
a few words and all would be arranged as a matter of 
course, and he would move over and take up his 
abode at the Crosby cottage just as he used to— only 

different. 

The second plan was to go straight to Zanesville 
and claim the woman he loved : claim her in the name 
of an exalted and all-absorbing passion, and then 
fight it out with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

The third plan was to marry just as nine-tenths of 
all the men in the world marry : pick the girl that 
pleases, and provided she seems good natured and 
strong and can work and will look up to you, pop the 
question some moonlight night and have it over with. 
If she says yes, all right, and should she say no, don't 
forget there 's just as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught — ^fol de rol dol, la la la la te da ! And as for 
talk about affinities, it 's all in your eye. People who 
are willing to cultivate the two bears can get along 
all right — pish ! 

But in certain moods it is very easy to dispose of 
great questions. In the mellow light of evening, for 
instance as the soft music plays, life and fate present 
no serious difficulties. On the morrow when we start 
off to our day's work and alone face the cold reali- 
ties, things appear different. 

The very best friend John Brown had ever known 
was Ruth Crosby. From his very babyhood her affec- 
tion had nourished his soul : and his mind could go 
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riMK AND ^^^^ ^ timet when in aU the big jostling world 
CHANCE ^ seemed to have forgotten him save Ruth. 

That he shookl go contrary to her wishes now 
seemed the basest of ingratitude. And why shonld he 
not love little Rachel? There was not a reason in the 
world. Rachel was winsome in her dainty beaaty, in- 
telligent, honesty happy in disposition and graceful in 
manner. 

John loved her— of course he loved her. But if she 
would only cease to kiss him, if she would only avoid 
him so he could woo her I If she would be agitated 
just a littie bit when they met, or if her cheek would 
color when he took her hand 1 But no, she was abso- 
lutely unconscious and unrestrained in all oi her rela- 
tions with him; and she still tried experiments in 
combing and parting his unruly shock ol hair. 

In the midst of his inward agitations a letter came 
from Walter Warren. He was coming to Hudson — at 
last he was coming. His health was not the best, he 
had been studjring too hard, and the doctor had ad- 
vised a change. 

In a week he came, having been duly heralded by 
John. Of course he would preach to the good people 
of Hudson on Sunday — ^all visiting preachers were 
expected to give the people a taste of their quality. 
This was an agreeable change for both pastor and 
people. 

Warren was a handsome young fellow, tall, slender 
and pale. He was used to the ways of polite society, 
and was quite of a different type from that which the 
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people of Hudson were used to. The men thought him time and 
effeminate, but the women did not mind. CHANCE 

After church that first Sunday morning, John and 
Walter dined at the Widow Crosby's. 

For the first time Rachel had lost her free, girlish, 
unrestrained manner. She was becomingly awkward, 
and quite blushed and stammered when the Rev. 
Walter Warren asked her if she liked music. She up- 
set a cup of tea at table, for which she was gently re- 
proved by her mother, and John very ungraciously 
laughed at the accident, but Walter never saw it. 

The next Sunday the young men again dined at 
Mrs. Crosby's. This time the petite Rachel was not 
quite so shy. In fact she and the Rev. Mr. Warren 
had a nice little conversation on the subject of music, 
and she explained that she was passionately fond of 
singing. 

Then they sang^-did these four — thymus and songs 
of praise : the quartette was a success. Then they read 
a little and talked some more. The young men did 
not stay late — work in the tannery was pressing and 
John had to be up betimes. When they took their hats 
and said good-night, Rachel sidled up to John and 
put her face up to be kissed, just as had been her cus- 
tom for years and years. But John noticed that it was 
not the usual meaningless little peck — the girl's breath 
was warm and her face suffused. Was this agitation for 
him? John half doubted it, and a feeling of dishke 
toward the Rev. Walter Warren came over him. He was 
sorry he had ever invited him to come to Hudson. 
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TIME AND ''What a channing little creatnre the is!" said 

Walter. 

** Who? " asked John. 

** Whj, Rachel Crosby, of course." 

" Oh ! " 

** YeS| if she was not yoors, I wookl just up and 
tumble head over ears in love with her — let me con- 
gratulate yaOf old man ! I saw jroa kiss her — don't 
deny it— it 's aU right ! " 

** If joa want to see pretty girls, you will see them 
at the husking bee to-monow night at Farmer Lnsk'Sy" 
answered John grumpily. 
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XXVII 

lEAR and forbear— that 's what ! " 
The speaker was a fine, buxom, young 
woman of twenty : strong and healthy and 
hearty. She had run until she was all out 
of breath ; her cheeks were aglow and the wholesome 
perspiration was pungent and peculiar to the nostrils 
of the young man who had just caught her after a 
hard chase. 

It was at the husking bee at Farmer Lusk's. Twen- 
ty women and as many men filled the big bam, and 
the golden pile of ears was assuming goodly propor- 
tions. Behind the busy workers were great piles of 
stalks. 

Overhead the smoky lanterns gave out shadowy 
gleams and dripping tallow. The cattle in the stalls 
looked on with big open eyes and chewed their cuds 
in wondering peace, while the horses gave little snorts 
of alarm at the wild tumult of talk and clatter of mer- 
ry tongues. 

Suddenly a rustic beauty in linsey woolsey held up 
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1 IMK ANU a red ear. She glanced in the direction of a swarthy, 
c H A N c s tall young man who sat directly opposite, on the other 
side of the big pile of com. It was a challenge : both 
sprang to their feet amid a kmd burst of laughter. 
There was a quick swish of skirts and the nimble girl 
sprang over the manger — ran past the line of cows, 
and on out the door. Qose behind her footed the 
jTOung man, cheered on by merry cries from the group 
of buskers* Twice around the bam they ran, once 
around the granary, then out by the house and down 
the road. The snow lay smooth and white and over all 
listened the splendid mid-winter moon. 

No woman can outrun a man, even if she wants to. 

A hundred yards down the road the young man 
caught her. 

'' Let 's not be foolish, John ! " 

The panting girl gave the red ear of com a careless 
toss out into the night. 

** That 's so— such silly business is not becoming ! '' 

The girl was not o'er wise, but this time she guessed 
the mind of her man. She gave him her hand and they 
started back slowly toward the merry-makers. 

They were alone. 

** Did you see that Mary Bowers, how she spoke to 
her husband — and only married a year — think of it ! '' 
said the girl. 

" Well, he was cross to her." 

** Bear and forbear, that 's what ! " 

** You mean we should always be patient with each 
other?" 
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'' Of course ; when I get married — that is, if I ever time and 
do— I '11 never say a cross word to my husband ! " chancr 

" You say, * if you ever get married '?" 

" Yes, I never expect to marry." 

'*Why not?" 

** No one will ever want a poor, ignorant, homely 
thing like me." * 

The words came out with a half whimper as if the 
girl was about bursting into tears. Both stopped there 
in the roadway. 

** I want you, Dianthe." 

"You, John Brown?" 

" Yes, Dianthe Lusk, will you be my wife? " 

** Why, yes, if mother don't care, and I know she 
won't I " 

There was a great big resounding smack that might 
have been heard by the com buskers over in the bam 
had they been listening. But they were not listening. 

"And when shall we get married?" asked the 
youth as they walked slowly along, his arm around 
her ample waist 

" In six weeks," said the girl. 

" No, a year from to-night I will have to build a 
house ! " 

" Very well, but ain't it funny, we have n't ever 
kept company 1 " 

Yet it suddenly came over them that the marriage 
of a man and woman was not so funny after all. 

They approached the bam and took their places 
among the busy workers — but they did not laugh or 
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TIME AND joke. Over the growing pile of yellow ears they now 
CHANCS and again stole sober glances at each other: sober, 
serious glances that spoke of snbdued joy and an- 
chored hope. 

After all the com had been husked, and the feast 
in the kitchen was over, and the bam locked aAd the 
last laughing merry-maker had departed, Dianthe 
Lusk UM her father and mother of what had occurred. 

The next day several neighbors knew of it — in a 
week, everybody. It was looked upon as a good match, 
and the Browns and the Lusks being prominent peo- 
ple in the vicinity, of course the event supplied food 
for much harmless gossip. 

But it was quite overshadowed when early the fol- 
lowing month, the engagement was announced of the 
Rev. Walter Warren and Miss Rachel Crosby. 
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